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PART I. ^ DESCRIPTION OF THE SPECIAL TEENS AND PARENTS STUDY 

1.0 STU&Y DESIGN 

1 . 1 Introduction 

e 1 ' 

The Special Teens and Parents (£TP) Study was designed to be a ./ 
four-year longitudinal study of the impact of P.L. 94-142 on JLearnihg 
disabled (LD) adolescents and their parents. The study, conducted by 
Abt Associates Inc. for the Office of Special Education, sought to determine 
the immediate *nd long-term consequences of certain provisions of the law as r m 
they affected (1) learning disabled students in secondary schools and (2) 
those responsible for developing and implementing policies, programs and 
procedures to benefit these, students . 

The study consisted of 16 contrastive longitudinal' case studies of 
selected learning disabled adolescents. Each case study provided information 
on the student f s educational experiences from multiple perspectives. Each, 
case study was intended to gontinue four years and to include the transition 
from high school to work or post-secondary training. 

This report presents findings from the first year of student study * 
1 and analysis. ^ The findings are based on the case narratives prepared for *N 
each of the target students. The 'focus of 'the study was on determining the 
impact of four provisions of the law: comprehensive individual educational 
evaluation, individualized education program, placement in the least res trie- , 
tive environment; and parental involvement and procedural safeguards. 

The remainder of this chapter contains a discussion of, the study's 
conceptual framework and study design \ field site and ease study student 
selections, instrument development and data collection procedures, and data . • 
analysis. The target students are described' in the second chapter. The. 
impact of the provisions of the law are discussed^in Part II. 

1*2 Conceptual Framework 

The STP Study investigated both the' direct and indirect consequences , 
of P.L. 94-142 by examining closely the experiences of the adolescent and his 
or- her family. The study concentrated on the impact* o S the provisions of 
P.L. 94-142 in two broad areas: personal and educational. The personal area • 
included personal feelings, social skills and behavior, school attitudes, y 
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and behavior and career choice. The educational area included educational 
history, referral and evaluation , current placement and services, afcadenjic 
performance and progress, and parental involvement in the education process. 

Although P.L. 94-142 is having a direct impact on parent and 
styi^nt awareness by focusing, attention on the rights and respect due handi- 
capped individuals, its major impact is indirect, operating through the 
translations of the^ provisions of the law into administrative and instruc- * 
tional practices that are implemented with a particular^tudent and his or 

her family. \ t \ 

• m * + » 
> For each of the four brpad provisions of the law that are the 

focus of our study, we address certain issues: 

• What are the specific requirements of the law related * 

to the provision? ' 

* * 

U • How are these requirements 'implemented in secondary 

school programs and practices for learning disabled " 
students? 

• What is the impact of these* school programs and practices , 
v on learning disabled students and their families? 

t What insights can be offered to guide those concerned 
with developing secondary school programs and practices 
for learning disabled students? 

< " 9 ^ 

1.3 Field Site ahd Case Study Student- Selection - 

The field site for the $TP study, Martha v Custis County, is ar* 
large, suburSkrt, bounty-based school district located within a major metro- 
politan area.^ The county f's typically middle, class, youpg, and predominantly 
white. The median family income for the county^as $26,500 in .1977; the 
median house value was $68,200. ^The population of the county is very mobile, 
with about 20 percent of the households moving during any given year, although 
almost half of those moves are within the county. The mobility 'rate of . ^ 
families with high school students is somewhat lower. 

"* The population of Martha Custis County is well educated/ * , 
X- * 
79 percent of the population 25^ears-and older are high school graduates; 

30 percent are college graduates. The county enjoys a healthy industrial 

climate and employment situation. About three-fourths of the employed popula- 

* -I 
tion hold white collar jobs. Exhibit 1 describes Martha Custis County in ^ 

contrast with the rest of the state and the United States. 



Exhibit 1 

Comparison s of Selected Demographic Characteristics, 1970 ' \ 
Martha Cus tis County, State, United States , and Regions 



Martha Custis United , North- North 

County , state , States , east Central ' South Wes 



Educations 1 



Median School Years 

*% High School Graduates 

% College Graduates 

Employment; 



% iti Civilian Labor Por^ce 



White Collar .75.2 wo'n ao V L "Vt 56 / 



Blue Collar 
Agr iculture 
Service, 

Income: 



% Earning: 

Less than $2,000 
Less than $5,000 
Over $25,000 
Per Capita*. Income 

)r 1973 
F 1969 

Rousing ; 













12.9 


11.7 


12 1 


r 1 £. • 1 


12.1 


' 78.8 


47.8 


52.4 


53.0 


• 53.7 






10.7 


1 1.2 


9.6 * 


56.6 


54;7 


56 :i . 


57.7 


*58.2 


* 75.2 


> 49.0 


48.2 


51 .3 


45.8 


17.2 


36.2 


35.9 


35.6 


/ '37.2 




Z • / 


3.1 • 


1.0 


4.4 


• 


12. 1 


12.8 


. 12.2 ' 


12.7 


15,707 • 


9,04'9 


9,586 


10,537 


4 10,134 


3.5 . 

* 


12.3 


10.7 


7.6 


8.3 ' 


2.2 


,6.6 


5.9' 


4.1 


4.7 . 


6.2 


22.0 


20.3' 


15.6 


17.3 


14.6 J 




-4.6 


5.8^ 


* 4.4 


6*488 


4,886 


5,041 


5,435 


5,263 


4,542 


■ 3,410 


3,733 > 


4,162 


3,839 



11.3 12.5 
45.1- 62.3 
9.8 13.2 



45.4 52J17 

.37.7 31.1* 

3i7 3.1 

13.1 .- .13.2 



Median-income , 13 ,, w , . y , U4y 9f586 , 

% Below Poverty 3.5 . 10.3 in7 1 c - 1 V,L 1. 



% Ovmer Occupied 'I - 62.0 



V. 16.3 8.9 

# * 

8.9 4.8 

27.9 17.9 

3*4 5.3 

4,447 ■ * 5,225 

3,126 3,999 

62.0 62.9 57.6 68.0 „ 64.7 ' 59.0 



S3J"» al k e "J A * 35 ' 40 ° 17J0 ° 17 ' 000 - 19 '400 16,700 " 13,500 20,^00 

Median Number of Rooms 6:3 . 5.2 5.0 5.1, ' « * - " ^,suu 



IrfHn Pers ° ns / Room 3.6 8.0 § . 8.2 6.5 7.3 10.3 8.4 

Median Rent * * .164 92 89 92 • 89 71 106 



5.1/ .4.9 4.7 



Source : 



0.8. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, General Social anc UEconomin 
Characteristics, State, BC(1)-C*8. Characteristics />r the Population, tfnit ed S^teB 
. Summary , Volume I, Part 1, Section 2, PC(1)-01. 1970 Census of Housing, Generalisi ng 

Characteristics, State, MC(1)-A48. General Housing Characteristi cs. United States 

Summary, .HC(1)-A1, Survey of Current Business . August 1974. ~ 

Note:. Regions of the United States are defined following standard Bureau of the Census' defini- 

(^ 8 : 3 detailed li8tina of 8tates comprising each region, see Part 1 , 1970 Census 
1 Ustrrs 1 Guide 1 , page 77: - 
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"ThS Martha Custis County Publfc School District has an enrollment 
of 129,652 students.^ The ^district's secondary program is organized into , 
junior^high or intermediate schools for grades 7 and 8, and high schools for 
grades 9 % through 12. The district offers a departmentalized self-contained 
program for learning disabled ^students that is housed in several district 
high schools. In addition, each high school in the district offers LD 
resource classes. There is no special vocational development program for LD 
students; they are expected to parti^ipa'teTin regular vocational education. ' 
The district has had at least three\years of experience with self-contained 
learning disabilities programs at the high school level. * 

Once approval for the STP Study was granted by district adminis- • 

t 4 

trative^and research stefff, two high schools, O'Briah and west Forest, were 
selected as sites. These two -high schools -of fered both self-contained and " 
resource clirss programs for LD students. Sixteen students in ninth and 
tenth grades were selected from both the self-contained and resource 
programs in each high school as follows: , ► ^ 

** > ' 

I ' Resource Self-Contained 

• — — — - i 

^ O'Brian High School y 3 5 

West Forest High School 4 ■ 4 

The selection .of students involved sBvertfl steps. First, nomina- 
tions of students were solicited from the teaching staff in both high schools 
Teachers were encouraged to consider the following .points in their nomina- 
tions: . * 



.•..Potential for parent/student*, cooperation; * 

Length of time in, the school oie4ri<ct; / 

> • Possibility of being reclassified or dismissed 
/ • from special education (teachers, were told we 
were interested in following some students who 
had a high probability of moving to a less res- 
trictive environment) ; 

• Sex, (there are relatively £ew female LD students 
and* we wanted at least two females in our stjidy); 

• Socioeconomic- level (both high schools sefve 
low and high SES neighborhoods)*; m ^ 



- v . * # whether 'the high school was- the home-based l^h 

school for the students;* 
/ rf • • * . ' ^ * — •» 

• Vocational education plans < ( teachers were informed 
that we wished/to study .some students in vocational 
educational programs); * • • \ 

'I ' • ' ; /' 

• 4% m Degree of behavioral ' dysfunction displayed (students 

/differed in the degree tb which their learning dis- 
* abilities ft/ere /confounded wit^i behavior 'or motiva- * 
■ tion protlems)^ ''and - . 

*" , . * • Nature of the,, learning disability ( students ,dif f erqcT^ 

. , iij their level of functioning and in* the "degree t6 

% - \,' . /.which their leatnlncf handicap was considered to be, a 

f /specific learning disability). • 

/» , Ojiqe potential students' :were identified, school staff ^contacted the • 

families- of nominated students to discuss the study with them and to obtain 

their consent for Abt Associates staff to contact them. As interested - ( 

families were^loc^d^, Abt staff met with parents, discussed the with 

'theta, obtained ^h^ written consent/ and collected baseline data 5ft parents 1 

% • involvement in high schobl decisions regarding their child and their view of 
* * * 

the child 1 s school program. Alsb, at this %ime, plans were made to interview 

.the student. * t * 

' ' % ' 

1 .4 Instrumentation Development 

s - " * The clinical/ethnographic case study affords an opportunity to 

examine multiple types of data over an extended, time period for selected 
students.' . We were aware of the problem of designing -instrumentation for 
* " • a longitudinal study and the difficulty of maintaining comparability from 
* year ,to year so that wi thin-case (over time) and acr&ss-case generaliza- 
tions, .could be made, i&wever, the line of questioning repeated, across 
multiple sources, provided 'a rich body'of information from which to develop 
case narratives. ^i le there is np easy solution to some of the.methodo- 
ld^ical^robleriS^gBcountered in a small-sample, longitudinal case study, 
several considerations were taken into account in designing instrumenta- 

* • • 

. tionv^ . * ' 

j» * * 

. • The use of skilled case analysts^ familiar with the 
^ % learning disabled population and the provisions of 

P.L. 94-142; . 

• The use of multiple types of data collection; * 
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• rrrie choice of- certain Established 'interview and 
observation techniques known* to be sensitive to 
changes over timer* and 

•» The choice of multiple measures and (where appro- 
priate) .multiple respondents to- Validate the measure- 
ment of .each characteristic or outcorfTe mfeasure. 

The original instrument; battery contained: "unstructured interview, 
* * **" 

reporting forms for % interviewing, parents/ students and teachers; observa- 

tion forms f oiv use when observing the student in class; and forms to, record 
data abstracted f rom. records^ Sub^quently, unstructured interview forms 
were developed for. interviewing the directors of the self-contained 
programs, guidance counselors and other administrators. 

The instrument development was accomplished through several 
steps. First, we identified the it$ms of information needed to describe 
the programs and practices that had developed in response to the p.L. 94-142 
provisions of concern to. the study. At the same time we identified the * 
particular personal and educational information we needed for each sludent 
and family. Second, we i^Mffcified potential sources for obtaining both 
student -and program information. Third, having identified the item content 
of the instruments and potential sources, we designed specific interview, 
observation or record abstraction guidelines to obtain the needed informa- 
tion from each potential source.^ The guidelines served the dual purpose ^ 
of structuring the data collection process — whether interview, observa- 
tion or record abstract forms — and providing a recording system for the 
data -collected. Fourth, for the unstructured interview guidelines, each : 
information item was translated into suggested phrases or lead-in questions 
and probes were developed to be used by the interviewer to elicit the neces- 
sary information from the respondent. 

The initial unstructured interview and observation , guides served 
as a useful stating point for collecting ^as^line data in a consistent 
and uniform manner. Subsequent interview protocols were developed using 
a more ethnographic approach. First, the new information needed on each 
student from that particular interview session was determined and a common 
set of interview questions prepared. Second, ~each student's past case 
♦narrative waf* reviewed and fpllow-up issues of particular "concern noted 
for that student. Thus, the subsequent interview and observation guides 



were tailored to the individual student's situation, with in-depth informa- 

/ • * 

tion collected on specific issues or student experiences of particular , 
interest to the study, and general information on personal and educational 
characteristics collected on all students. > Q - 

Although the data collection instruments were unstructured in 
format, Strategies to insure uniform data collection across all cases were 
developed. Standardization was encouraged by having each pase analyst 
review all the case narratives, suggesting particular lines of inquiry to 
be' explored with each student and agreeing on the common questions, expan- 
sions and probes to be- pursued* in the interview situation. Joint inter- 
viewing occurred in the early stages of the study to assure that both case 
analysts explored the same issues in the same manner. 

During the process of developing the lines of inquiry, both the 

intents and the actual phrasings were reviewed for clarity, sensitivity and 

* 

accuracy of measurement. A critique for each instrument was provided by a 
representative of the re^porydent g^oup to which the instrument was targeted. 
Each external reviewer was asked to give verbal feedback to project staff 
on the item intents and to suggest phrasings different from those generated 
by the project staff. 

The entire package was reviewed\by the project's technical 
reviewers and the feedback from thests Reviewers was used |o develop a final 
version of the entire package. 

1.5 Data Collection , 

An ethnographic case study methodology requires- that data collec- 
tion be conducted by case analysts who are thdroughly familiar with the 
issues of concern to the study and who are skilled interviewers an4 observers 
Because the study was longitudinal, the case analysts had to remain constant 
over the years of investigation. Using consistent and skilled case ^analysts 
not only assures quality data collection and' analysis, but also assures 
school personnel, the students and their parents that their contact persons 
will 1 remain constant and are knowledgeable about. and sensitive to the under- 
lying concerns of LD students. . ' 

, Although one of the original STP case analysts left the study, 

her departure occurred before most of the students and families assigned to 



her had been, interviewej. Oni^th ree students experienced a change 
in case analysts, and this change occurred immediately after the initial 
interview sessidrv ,$11 s.ubsequent interviews with these students were con- 
ducted by-M3T§ /same case analyst. 

Case analysts were assigned to students according to the system 



presented below: * , 












0 1 BRIAN 


HIGH SCHOOL 


WEST FOREST HIGH SCHOOL 


* 

* * 


Resource 


Self-Contained' 


Resource 


Self-Contained t 


Parents/Students 


Agard 


Brannon 


Brannon 


Agard 


School Staf f/Re&ords 


Brannon 


Agard ^ 


Agard 


Brannon 



This assignment system assured that the t&o case analysts became 
familiar with both types of programs, -both schools, and ISbth sets of parents, 
students and school staff. 'Also, tbis division of labor" ensured that both 
case analysts had Vmaximum familiarity with all the study students and with 
the operation of special education programs in 'the two> schools. It minimized 
certain biases, and provided each study respondent with a greater sense of 
confidentiality about the content of the interviews or observations, since 
neither case analyst was in the position of having "all the information" or 
listening to "both sides of the story" about the students* progress 
The .data collection efforts are summarized in Exhibit 2. 
Information on the students was derived from three interviews that 
occurred in thlKfall, winter, and early suirtmer. Interviews with teachers 
occurred in the/ winter and late spring. Observations <*f the students in class 
occurred during th? late winter and throughout the spring. Every student was 
observed in at least two classes and most students were observed in both 
regular and special education, settings . The students* regular and special 1 
education teachers and guidance counselors were interviewed. Interviews 
were also conducted with the senior resource teacher and the LD self-contained 
program director at each high school. interviews with the administrative 
supervisor for e*ll LD programs provided district policy and program -informa- 
tion. , 1 ✓ 
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"1.6 ' Dajba Analysis m * % 

.Tbe analysis of case study data has to be qualitative in nature. j 
There may be quantifiable data collected on each target student (e.g-, grades, 
test scores, class rank), but .the small' number of students- ih the study does 
not 6ermit any form of statistical manipulation of those data. ^ 

4 The fitst and most critical step in the analysis of case studies 
was the development of the case narrative. Case narratives were prepared for 
all the students in the study usipg the information desiv^l frja interviews, ^ 
observations, and existing records. The case narratives were updated quarter- 
ly based on the raw dalja collected.. The second step involved a synthesis and 
interpretation of thS case narratives to derive a composite picture of learning 
aisablecTa^olescents, and an issue-oriented discussion^of the impact of the 
selected P.L.- 94-142 provisions. ' 

In an ethnographic study, data collection and data analysis proceed* 
in tandem. The case narratives serve as an intellectual springbqard, with a 
particular^tudent's experience suggesting a new impact ^consideration to be 
investigated in further interviews, expanded on in> later case ' narratives, and 
ultimately included in later impact 'discussion reports. 
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. Student 
Interviews 
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Interviews 
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Xea^ r Data Collection Calendar 
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' 1980 
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. Teacher 
Interviews 

Administrator 
Interviews 



Suimer 
1980 
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. Student 
Interviews 

Parent 
Interviews 

Record 
Review 
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2 '° DESCRIPTION OF STUDENTS / 

\ ^ The STP students were selected from both resource and self- 

-contained, pro grams in two high schools, o'Brian and West Forest. A brief * 
* description of each of the students is provided in, Exhibit 3; Exhibit 4 , ' 
outlines the educational placement of each student. l„ the paragraphs below, 
we summarize the personal and educational background 'of the STP students, 
2 ' 1 Personal Background 

' 2.1.1 Personal Description 

> The STP students comprised 3 girls and 11^b6ys. All the students 

• were 16-17 years old during the school year with the exception of Anne 
Tupper, who was 18. wally Quinn and Jock Fine were ninth graders; the 
other students were all in tenth grade. Anne Tupper was' the only student who 
had seriously considered dropping out, of school, although that has recently 
become an attractive option to Julian Lombard!, who wants to join the military 
and Sally Benson, who grants to get married. ' 

- Although there was wide .variety in the physical characteristics 
ojTthe STP students, general appearance and 'demeanor they resembled a 

• typical group of tfglTschool students, with the possible exception of Wally* 
Quinn, who was in the ninth grade *and still pKys ically immature, none of. 
these students would be identified as learning disabled from his -or her 
physical attributes. • - * ' 



2.1.2' Family Background 

. The great majority of the. STP students 'came from intact famine's.' 
However, one student lived with foster parents; ofce student's mother had . " 
recently died; and two students had divorced parents. Eddie Lawrence's 
parents wer^ quite elderly,-; Julian Lombard's were of foreign birth with ' 
limited abilities to speak and understand English. One student, Stuart 

-Warren, had a child of his own, for whom he had assumed, primary 1 financial ' 

• responsibility. , , \ 

None of *the families were poor or on welfare; a few were wealthy. 
Many of the parents held professional positions, and quite a number ran small 
business s of their own. • * - 

« - 



The STP students . were selected from both resource and self- y 
' contained programs in two high/ schools , 0 'Brian and West Forest; A briei 
^ • description of each, of the "students is proviaed in Exhibit 3/ Exhibit 4 
^ outlines the' educational placement of ea.ch student, .m the paragraphs, below, 
' w* summarize the personal and educational background of the STP students. 
. • 2 j.1 Personal Background , » 

2.1.1 Personal .Description 

The STP students comprised 3 girls and 1l\o ys . All the students 
. were 16-17 years old during the ^school year with th*e exception of Anne . 

Tapper, who was 18. Wally Quinp and Jock Fine were ninth graders; the , . 
other students were all in tenth grade. Anne Tupper was the only student who 
had seriously considered dropping out of school, although that has recently 
become an attractive option to Julian Lombard!, who wants to join the military 
and Sally Benson, who wants to get' married. • ' j 

Although there was wide variety in' the physical characteristics 
of the STP students, in general appearance .and demeanor they resembled a' . ' 
typical group of high school students, with the possible exception of Wally 
Quinn, who was in the ninth grade and st^ll physically immature, none of , 
these students would be identified as learning, disabled fr 4 m his or her • 
physical attributes. 

2.1.2 Family Background 

> J* : 

The great majority of the STP students came from intact families. 
However, one student lived with foster parents; one student's mother had 
recently died; and two students had divorced parents. Eddie Laurence's 
parents were quite elderly, Julian' Lombard! ' s were 'of foreign^birth with 
( limited abilities to speak and understand English. One student, Stuart 
•Warren, had a child of his^i, for whom He had assumed primary financial 
responsibility. - / 



None of the families were podr or on welfare, a few were wealthy. 
Many of the parents held professional positions, and quite a number ran small 
businesss of their own. 
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Exhibit 3 « . 

• * «f ^ 

Brief Description of STP Students 
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SELF-CONTAINED STUDENTS* * J*. 

M 

Parian High School *\„ 

Sally Benson is a lovely, blond girl*,who lives with her four 
brothers and sisters in a foster home. Whil£ she was living with* her natufal" 
mother, her famij-y moved frequently, which -disrupted her schooling. The past 
two years -represent a period of educational continuity and stability. Sally 
has achieved academic .success in her self rcontained classes, where she feels 
protected and not pressuired. She has made, friends with other LD students 
and is seriously involved with a ffellow*LD student whom she plans to marry 
Sally was very angry when .the school district reassigned her to 3 self- 
, contained program in a school close to her *f oster parents 1 home* Sh6 
threatened .to quit rather than change schools; an interim, informal, unsanc- 
tioned, solution, has bean for her boyfriend to drive her to 0* Brian each day. 
Sally has not passed her minimum competency tests and has such difficulty 
with basic skills such as making money change that it is difficult f9r her 
to find a part-time job* 

Eddie Lawrence is* the youngest son of a very lareje family * His . 
parents 'are quite elderly and he is, the only child at home. Eddie was 
transferred into public schools from a parochial school setting" which* could - ^ ^ 

not give him the specialized help he needed to support his regular academic - 
program. For the last several years, Eddie has been mainstreamed for about a 
half his courses. He has done well, academically, has passed his competency ' 
exams,, and has had several opportunities to move into the resource prograffl. ^ 
Eddie has refused to consider resource placement because he has a great 
aversion to change. He will, howSyer, be enrolled in a vocational program 
• for the coming year and be on £hef job-site for part of every day. 

Julian Lombardi is # the middle son of an" immigrant family who 
runs its own business. Julian and his siblings wojfk very^hard at home and 1 " 
at the f business. His parents do not speak English' very well, which inhibits - 
their ability to communicate with the school about Julian's^learning problems. 
' Julian has become very discouraged by school during the past ( year and has 
attempted to join the military. Unfortunately, his reading ability is so , 
low that he has not been able to pass the screening exams* . *? 

Anne Tupped, at 18, is the oldest student in the study. She 
lives at home with^ her parents: 1 Anne's mother had a difficult time convin- 
cing school personnel that Anne was not "just lazy" and sWild be evaluated 
tb determine what her learning problems were. Since' Anne has been in the 
self-contained program she has received mostly A"s in her classes despite her 
chronic absenteeism. She functions well in the less threatening, non- 
pressured special class environment. * 

** *• * 

Stuart Warren has recently become the father of a baby girl whom x 1 
he is helping care for and supporting financially. During the summer Stuart 
worked 1 two jobs;, he will continue to work after school a^nd on weekends* during 1 
the school year. Stuart 1 s ability level is low, and he has to work hard on * * 
to succeed in his self-contained - classes. , Stuart has always resented 
not being; able to attend his home-based school, .which is very near his home 
and a soTrtal center for hi& friends; he was therefore pleased when he was 
reassigned; to the new self-contained program in his home-based school. 

* Studeri£ names: are fictitious. 
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Exhibit 3 (Continued) 



SELF-CONTAINED STUDENTS* 

• ' *■ • 

West Forest High School 

Wally Quinn is a thin', shy, timid, insecure and somewhat hunched' 
ninth-grafte boy^who seems to suffer more than his share of abuse from other 
students. He has virtually no friends, and despite having been promised he 
, woul& never have "to change schools or .programs again, he was transferred to 
a*new self-contained program in the high school two blocks from his home. 
Wally, is able to do the academic work in his self-contained classes/but 
requires considerable individual helpX-'^ - f 

Vicky Jfollack is a very at^cactive, charming teenager whose language 
and b communication skills have recently matured to the point where sn^ has 
been able to make friends 'with girls ^h_tk§ regular program. She works 
diligently* 1 in her classes.' Although occasionally she seems dependent her 
teachers and* parents for help, 'phe is 'generally able to use these -.resources 
effectively to help her cope. Ne^ct year, Vicky will, be in a child development 
vocational program ctt'her home-based high school. . 

feill Smith . is an extremely, shy and frequently hostile young man. 
This past year he "attended a carpentry program in the mornings at a vocational 
center and' returned to West Forest for physical . education and English. 
Neither the Vocational Center* ,nor West Forest is his home-based ^chool. ^ 
Next year Bill will be involved ip a nonpaying work/study experience at a 

n» construction job site run by the school. Although he is capable of extremely 
good carpentry work when motivated, Bill's attitude has deteriorated this 
past year, and he ha^ not accomplished as much as he could. He has failed 

% PE, a course^he must pass to graduate,- and there will be no opportunity to 
take PE or earn a PE credit at the job site. He has extrem^y poor verbal 
'^skills and serious difficulty with reading. • 

Tim Michael, is a small, slow developing young man who does reason- 
v ably well in his self-qontained and vocational classes, has several friends, 
-and has generally been able to find part-time^ jobs. Next year, Tim will be 
in a new career exploration class offered by "the LD self-contained* program. 
In the fall, the students will explore several career opportunities, ^ select- 
ing one as a work/study site for the following semester. 
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* Student names "are fictitious. 
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'RESOURCE students 4 



.Exhibit 3 (Continued) 
0 'Brian High School 



' Marshall "Deeter" Shtiman is 'an attractive, articulate and sociable 
wrestler who has been ifl 'special 'programs since elementary ^hool. Deeter 
works hard and diligently at his school work and has inanagetd to achieve 
much in his regular classes. He expects to attend -college. Although 
Deeter was recommended for dismissal from special education after- his last 
triennial, his resource teacher and his parents agree that he should remain 
, in the program at least for his .junior year, which is critical in terms of 
college preparation. Deeter agrees with this decision. Deeter is, the only 
STP student taking classes designed primarily for college-bound students. . 
The classes are difficult and demanding; however/ he has don<=s quite well 
using the resource class support very effectively. * ' 

gen Long is a student who was so tired of being labeled LD that 
he insisted on being withdrawn vT from the special education program.' Ben is 
very interested in mechanics, small engines, cars, trucks, and construction. 
He is in the second year of a vocational program in auto body repair and is 
surviving in his regular classes with support from his parents. 

Jock Fine is a ninth grade student who receives his math' instruc- 
tion through the resource program. He and his mother have a homework program 
that includes four to six hours of study and preparation each night. Although 
school staff view this as very restrictive of Jock's free time and recreation, 
Jock doesn't seem to mind too much, although he is looking forward to his 
family's moving to a rural town in another state where the. school demands 
won't be as tough. 



♦Student names are fictitious. 
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Exhibit 3 (Continued) 



RESOURCE STUDENTS * * , 

& - ' • ' 

West Forest High School ' w 

Dick Bison is , the middle son of wealthy parents. 'He has a lotfg 
history of receiving special help and y was In self-contained elates prior to , 
his current resource placement. Dick is an athlete and is committed to 
attending college on an ^thletic scholarship. His most recent academic year 
indicted an increased awareness on his part that 'he must make more of an 
effort to .study and ask for extra help so that he could improve his* grades 
sufficiently to be eligible for v college. 

David Graves is a student from a financially well-off family. He 
has been a special education. student since early elementary school. This 
past year, David failed several courses; next year, he will repeat the 
10th grade in a local private school which has a special education program. 
David is the STP student with the ( most clearl^articulated commitment to a 
specific career — that of emergency medical technician. Although he talks 
about his career plans and has read all the material in the career center 
on the subject, he has don6 little academically to prepare himself for 
this- goal. 

*»- * 

Peter Lazer has been accepted into the resource program after 
years of personal frustration because he did not perform as well academically 
as his siblings despite a high verbal IQ. Peter's academic potential is 
possibly the greate^, of all the STP students T This past year Peter was only 
moderately successful; he had real trotible in terms of both behavior and 
grades in several .classes. Next year, however, Peter has dropped the resource 
class and will be following a very heavy academic schedule. He has decided 
♦that he must take certain subjects to qualify for college, even though there 
exists little past evidence that >he can 'maintain and pass such a heavy load v 
He will, however, be maintained as a monitored student. 

• 

» 

Ted Thompson is the only son'of a very recently widowed professional' 
who lives in the affluent community around West Forest. Ted had an unsuccess- 
ful academic year; he passed all courses but got Ds in several. His father 
ha-s removed him from the resource class for next year, partly because he was 
convinced by the math teacher that the resource teacher did not know enough 
math to help ifed with his courses* Ted has signed up for a heavy academic 
schedule/next year, seemingly at his father's urging. - f 



♦Student names are fictitious. 
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Description of STP Students' -'Special Education Placeme 



c 



School 



Home-Based 
School 



Placement 
Grade ' When' Selected 



Placement 
During Study 



Regular * 
Classes 



^Special 



Special Classes 



Wes£ Forest 



Yes 



10 



Resource 



Resource f English Basic Skills Review 

» World culture 

Algebra , 
Biology % 
PE ' 



O'Brian 



Yes 



Resource 



^ Resource 



English ■ Basic Skills Review 

World Geography ' (Math) 
Earth Science & 
Orchestra 
PE 




David Graves west Forest 



Peter Lazer 



Yes 



10 



Resource 



Resource English Basic Skills Review 

Earth, Science 
'Algebra 

Accounting - 
PE 



West Pore st 



Yes 



10 



Resource 



• Resource English • Basic Skills. Review 

_ Biology 

Industrial Arts/ 
Electronics 
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Student School 
HE : 1 



Home-Based 
School 



Placement 
Grade When Selected 



Placement 
During Study 



Regular 
Classes 



Special Classes 



Ben Long 



O'Brian 



Yes 



10 



Resource 



Vocational 



English s 
Auto Body 
PE/Driver's 
Ed 



Deeter Schuman O'Brian 



red Thompson West Forest 



Yes 



Yes 



10 



Resource 



10 Resource 



Resource 



Resource 



English 
Biology . 
'Geometry 
Current ^ 
Affairs 4r 
PE/Driver's Ed 



Basic Skills Review 



English 
Biology 
Algebra. 
Government 
PE - 



Basic Skills Review 
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Student 


School 


Home-* Based 
School 


Grade 


Placement 
When Selected 


Placement 
During Study 


Regular' 
Classes 


Special Classes 




Sally Benson 


. O'Brian 


No , 


, ' 10 

f 


Self-Contained 

- 


Self-Contained 
- 


PE 


wignsn 
Consumer Math 
Biology 
World History 


- 


Eddie Lawrence 


O'Brian 


No 


10 


Self-ContaiQed 


Self-Contained 


Algebra 


* ' English 
















Mechanical 
Drawing ' 
PE 


, Earth Science 
** Consumer Math 




Julian Lombard! 

! 


O'Brian 


Yes 


10 


Self-Contained 


Self-Contained* 


Mechanical 


English 




i ' 

i 










u 


* Drawing 
Art 

PE 


Biolcqy 

^Consumer Math » 




jvicKy Mai lack 

[ 


West. Forest 


Yes 


' 10 


Self-contained 


Self-Contained 


Biology 

Typing 

PE 

> *- 
* - * 


English 
Consumer Hath 
Psychology/ 
Sociology 
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Student 


School 


Hose-Based 
School 


Grade 


Placement 
When Selected 


Placement 
During Study 


Regular 
Classes - 


Special Classes 


ria Michael 

- , 


West Forest 


Yes 


10 ' 

r 


^ 

Self —Contained 




Biology 
General - < 
Maintenance 
.PE/Driver's Ed 


1 English 

Consumer Math 
Psychology/ 
Sociology 


Wally Quinn 

• 


West Forest 


No 

\ ' 


9 


Self-Contained 

£ 


Self-Contained 


Chorus 
* PE 

i * 


English 
General Math 
, World Geography 
Basic Skills 
Review 


Bill Smith 


West Forest 

*' ■ I 


*No 
* 


10 


Self-Contained 


Self-Containea 
Vocational 


Carpentry 

^ PE C 


* English* 


*nne Tupper 


O'Brien 


No 


10 


Self-Contained 


Self-Contained 


Home Ecy 
PE ^ 


English 
Consumer Math 
Biology 
World History 


Stuart Warren - 

* 

1 


O'Brian 


No 


10 


Self-Contained 


V ^ ' 

Sej.r-Contalned 


' Industrial 
Arts 
PE/Driver's Bd. 


f 

English 
Consumer Math 
Biology 
World History 
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2.1.3 Personal Feelings 

, The students 1 personal attitudes 'toward^ themselves covered a wide 
range of feelings. There were students with very poor self -concepts, andl 
others who appeared relatively secure and self-confident. A few seemed L 
depressed, anxious, and ill-at-ease with themselves; some were basically 
happy and satisfied with things. Some were not^etNfeiture enough to^cope 
with their' problems and limitations; some were very mature and had t an admir- 
able ability to marshall their resources and use home and school assistance 
to their advantage. 

In general, the students in resource classes were somewhat more 
self-confident, assertive af^independent than those in self-contained 
classes." However, one of the most significant changes in the self-contained 
class students was their increase in self-confidence. ■ with the exception gf 
Bill Smith, who was extremely insecure afc* self-deprecating to begin with, 
ail of the students in ^elf-contain*3 classes evidenced growth in self-esteem 
and independence during the past year. 

2 * 1 * 4 Social Skills and Befrttvior ^ 

All but one of the students in the resource classes Jiad good social 
contacts and friends and enjoyed dating. The students in self-contained 
classes, on the other hand, had a somewhat harder time locating and establish 
ing friends. One student, Wally Quinn, appeared to have no ^.ope ' friends at 
all. Two of the three girls depended exclusively 'on one close friend or ' 
boyfriend for social contact . Vicky Mallack and Eddie Lawrence had only one 
or^two friends in the fall but* developed several new friendships during the 
school year 1 . It may be that their social skills are growing with their 
increased self-confidence. 

The problem the self-contained students have in making friends may 
be the result of several factors: " 

• theAack of verbal . skills among students in the self- 
contained classes T 

• the generally lower level of maturity of these students; 

• the smaller pool of potential friends ~ a result of the 
small number of students in self-contained classes and ? 
th^ir less frequent contact with students in regular 
classes. ' 
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For example, in the fall, Vicky Mallack' s conversation was punctuated by 
long, noticeable pauses during which she worked out what she was- # going to 
say'. During the year, Vicky 1 s Communication skills improved tremendously, 
and her self-confidence increased. Yet, there were no other tenth grade 
girls and only one 'eleventh grade girl in the LD self-contained program -at 
West Forest. Vicky had only three classes that were not self-contained 
qlasse^s — one of which was a predominantly male class for academically 
'unsuccessful students — and lunch period in which to make social contacts, 
with students in the regular education program. 

The students in both resource and self-contained classes secured 
tneir friends from a number of different sources: 

• from tfceir neighborhood (important for Tim Michael and 
Stuart Warren); 

* • through their siblings (important for Vicky Mallack and 

BiJLl Smith H . . , 

& through sports activities (important for Julian Lombardi, 
Deeter Schuman and Stuart Warren); 

• from special education classes (important for Sally Benson, 
Eddie Lawrence and Anne* Tupper ) ; s 

• from regular classes ( imp or.t ant/4 or Vicky Mallack and . * 
Eddie Lawrence) • 

2.1.5 School Attitudes and Behavior 

The students were more or less evenly divided in their general 
attitude toward school: some enjoyed school; others disliked it or saw it 
as something that had to be gotten through. Whether or not the students 
liked school seemed to be relate.d not to** the type of special education 
program tffey were in, but rather to how much their soqial life revolved 
around school and how they saw school affecting their future. 

f One issue on which there was no disagreement was the difficulty of 
school: all the LD students found school hard. Some students found school 
unpl^sant and frustrating for this reason. Other students liked school 
despite its difficulty — because of the social opportunities or interesting 
vocational programming it offered. 

With respect to their special education classif igation and placement 
practicably all the students disliked being LD students. Most, however, had 
learned to accept the label and appreciated the extra herp they Received. It 
is interesting to observe, though, that as soon as the ,LD students felt their 



irfsPlacement was no longer benefitting them, or that they could get along 

without it, they wanted out. This was what happened with Ben Long, who 

balanced .his LD label against the benefits of his resource class and decided 

the class was no longer worth the label. Wally Quinn, on the other han(^, 

knows he could not survive academically withoutfthe help he. receives his 

self-corftarine4 class, so he accepts the program — and the label* 

r 

2.1.6 ^Career Choice 

^ — i 

The consideration that students have giv4n to their future occupa- 
tions is in part determined by the high school they attend.. Vocational 
preparation is stressed in the West Forest self-contained program, and. most 
of the students in that program have at least thought about what th,ey want to 
do or have explored different career possibilities. Some have very definite 
career plans: Wally Quinn wants to work in construction or be an aulk ^ 
mechanic (both unrealistic, unfortunately); Vicky Malla^ck wants to be an 
aide in a nursery or day care center. Vocational preparation is not stres&ed 
as much in the O'Brian self-contained program. Although some of the students 
at O'Brian have career interests (e.g., Eddie Lawrence wants to work in 
construction), as a rule they have not had ks much vocational direction* and 
have not been given as much encouragement in this area.- There is /more 
emphasis on academic preparation at O'Brfan. - , 

. Vocational considerations are not a concern for resource students; 
they all assume they will either go to college or be able to obtain a reason- 
able job. Of the resource students, only Ben Long is actively involved in 
vocational training. * ♦ 

2.2 , Educational Background | 

2.2.1 Edub^tion„ History/Referral and Evaluation 

Most of the students in the ©t'udy, both those in self-contained 
classes and those in resource classes, were identified as having learning 
problems in their elementary school years* Some received special education 
during these -years; others received remedial services, tutoring, or other 
forms of heip; a few repeated grades. Half of the students who were in 
self-contained classes last year started out in resource classes in elemen- 
tary school and later moved* to a more restrictive program; only a few 
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.of the students now in resource classes started out in self-contained pro- 
grams. Thus, there has been some shift sin terms of students' placements, 
but this has not been substantial* arid has been primarily in the direction- of 
less restrictive to more restrictive . 

Both the students in \self-contained and resource classes are 
described in various psychological reports as having a wide variety of 
specific learning disabilities. But the~^rincipal reason why they were 
initially placed in special education programs and why they remain there is 
their academic deficiencies. Tor students in self-contained classes, there 
is, on the average, a two-year differential between " their grade equivalency 
scores and what their IQ's predict their level of achievement should be. For 
the students in resource classes, t'his gap is generally only about one year. 

2.2.2*" Current Placement and Services 

All of the students in resource classes attended their home-based 
school. But because there is not an LD self-contained program available in 
every high school, some of the LD students in self-contained programs had to 
attend a school that was not their home-based school. 

As a' rule f the strudents didn't like having to go to a school other 
than^ the one in their own neighborhood. However, once a student got established 
in, a school, made friends, and became familiar with the program and teachers, 
he or she was generally not very happy about shifting to another school w 
even if this was his or her home-based school. Thus, when a new LD self- 
contained program opened in their Some-based school, ,Wally Quinn, pally 
Benson and Anne Tupper were quite angry and upset about the prospect of 
having to change schools. Stuart , Warren, on the other hand, was pleased to 
be moving back to his home-based school and his neighborhood friends. 

All the students in resource classes were mainstreamed* for all 

9 

classes except their resource class, which is called. Basic Skills Review. 
All the students in self -contained^ programs were mains treamed ior physical 
education, driver's education if they were eligible to take it, and usually 
some type of vocational program; otherwise, their degree of mainstreaming 
varied. Most, were in self-contained classes for the majority of their 
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2*2.3 Academic Performance and progress 

This past year, all the self-contained procjfTam students passed 
all of their self-contained classes. 'And, except for Tim Michael (who. got 
an F in driver's education) and Bill Smith (who- got an F in physical educa- 
tion), they passed all their regular classes, too. However, the self-con- 
tained program students had extreme difficulty pas^a^^the state minimum 
competency exams, and some of their teachers weTre concerned that some of them \^ 4 
might never pass. Teachers also reported that, the self-contained students , 
seemed to have reached a plateau in their development of jDdeic skills. In 
general, they needed a lot of individual help and had to work very hard to do 
well academically. Although many of the self-contained 'students worked 
reasonably hard, a growing number seemed to have lost their energy and 
enthusiasm for hard work. Some cut* class often or arrived late; mahy who did 
attend class were inattentiv.e. ^ / 

All of the students in the resource program have now passed their . 
minimum ^competency exams. The\r grades in both their regular and resource 
• classes were generally what they earned, and this year the grades pere not very 
good. An overall decline in motivation and performance was reported in a f^w 
of . these students this year, and there were some mild behavior problems. If* 
appears that some of the sftudents in the resource program, too, are beginning 
to tire of working hard. 

-+ * 

2.2.4 Parental Involvement * 

All of the parents in the study were very supportive of their 
sons' and daughters' education. They generally attended the annual IEP 
conferences, and most of them attended an average <of 2^3 additional meetings 
at the school each year, some of the parents had arranged meetings with ^ 
teachers to discuss particular problems or concerns. Parents of the STP 
students typically also maintained contact with the school through telephone 
calls^and written notes. Among the ST? families, there have been no disputes 
that required formal settlement between parents and the school, and in fact 
there have been few* major disagreements at all. Wh^n these have occurred, 
they have been resolved by discussion and clarification, compromise, or the 

A. - * 

school's accession to parental wishes,, even those that the school felt were 
ncft in the student's best interests. 
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The^najor expenses incurred by the parents in the study- were 
indirect — e.g., attending meetings or arranging jobs for their children, 
few parents had paid at on? 



jt or another fojr private schools, therapy, 



testing, or tutoring. When they Wild afford^it, . parents incurred these 

expenses willingly. Parents considerecTthese expenses as optional, in much 

r * 

the same way music* lessons or sports programs are viewed. 

y *' . 




PAI^T II. IMPACT OF P.L.* 94-142 PROVISIONS ON LEARtiUfc 
\ DISABLED ADOLESCENTS 
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3-0 IMPACT flF EVALUATION PROVISIONS. • • * 

The STP study focuses on provisions of P.L. 94-142 related to * 
four areas: educational evaluation; individualized' education program; least 
restrictive environment, and 'parental invo^em^nt/procedural safeguards. In 
the following sections, we discuss the P.E. 94-142 regulations related to 
evaluation, the, implementation of these regulations with the STP students, 
,the impact of the implementation efforts,, and implications of the study f 
findings for policymakers, program administrators, teachers, parents and 
students. 

3 * 1 Evaluation Provisions of P.L. 94-142 

Under the regulations promulgated to implement P*L. 94-142, each 4 
local education agency has the responsibility to identify, locate, and 
evaluate all children who are handicapped and in need of special education, . 
ami related^ services. The evaluation is* to determine whether. a student 
is handicappeck^and the nature and extent of special education and related 
services the, student needs. 

Although no spittle types of tests are mandated by the regula- 
tions, the tests must be designed to assess specific areas of educational 
need, rather than produce a single, general intelligence quotient, and no 
single procedure can be used as the sole criterion for determining eligibi- 
lity or placement in an appropriate educational program. A student must be 
assessed in all areas related to a suspected disability, including, where 
appropriate, health, vision, hearing, social and emotional status, general 
intelligence, academic performance, communication abilities, and motor abi- 
lities. All test and evaluation materials used'for evaluation "and placement 
must be selected and administered in a manner that is not racially or cultur- 
ally discriminatory. All tests must be administered in the . student' s native 
language. Tests must be validated for the "specific purpose for which they 
are us^d. The evaluation must be" conducted by a multidisciplinary team which 
includes at least one teacher or other expert with specialized knowledge of 
the suspected area of disability. Tests must be administered by personnel 
trained in their "use. 
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* After an initial placement in a special education program, each 
studen^^Sst be reevaluated at least once every three years, although more 
frequent evaluations may be requested by * the student's parents or teachers. 

* The regulations require that the results of the evaluation biased 
to determine whether a student is handicapped and /he nature and extent of 
tfte special education and related services the student needs. ^Jhe regulations 
also require thafc^'a^fi^ll and individualized educational evaluation be carried 
out before a student* k^Knitial placement in a special education prograjn. 
Thus,, the evaluation results are intended to provide tjf\e ^principal factual 
basis for determining the student's designated handicap, eligibility for 
special education, and initial placement. In reviewing the student's place- 
ment and in making subsequent placement deoj>*eJ^s , the placement team must 
consider information drawn from a var^Jfefof sources, including aptitude and 
achievement tests, teacher recommendations, physical conditions, social or 
cultural background and adaptive behavior. Some of this information could ^be. , 
derived from the student's educational evaluation; thus the evaluation 
results may also contribute to later placements decisions as, well.. 

Placement decisions must be based on the student's IEP. The IEP — 
particularly those litems related to current levels of performance, annual 
goals and short-term objectives, and specific special education and related 
services to be provided — should reflect the results of the evaluation. 
For the student who has been evaluated for the first time and whose initial 
IEP is being developed and initial placement determined, the appropriate , 
interpretation and 'use of the evaluation results is assured by requiring that 
a member of the evaluation team, or a person knowledgeable about the evalua- 
te 

r 



tion procedures and results, participate in the meeting to develop 
ini tia-1 IEP . # 

3.2 Implementation of the Evaluation Provisions 

+ - * 

3 2 . 1 Identification 

-The P.L. 94-142 regulations require school tiistricts s Sscr' / establish 
procedures to locate and evaluate ali student* who are handicapped and in 
need of special services* 

The identification process in Custis County is initiated when a 
parent or teacher makes a referral for an evaluation -to determine^ whether 
the sttident may be eligible for special services. After elementary school, 
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pargnts are more l%cely to make ref erraTs' as*,they'*ecom0tf«rcre^singly con~^ 

e carried about their Adolescent child's lack of academic success or lack of ' 

interest in school. The referral is submitted to the guidance counselor, who 

then meets informally with the school psychologist to review the student's 

^ $t mm 

recoils and discufes the student's academic situation. At this point other 

^nonspecial educatibn interventions such as '^ower level academic .cLasjs^may 
be recommended instead of a special education evaluation. Or' the referral 
may be turned over to a screenin^committee comprising the director' of - 
guidance, the school psychologist, the schopl visiting teacher, the guidance 
counselor assigned to the student, and the .senior resource teacher* who serves 
as chair.. This committee reviews the referral and the student's records, and * 
^dete^ines whether the stu^nt is a possible candidature an* evaluation. 
. Other options which may be considered include remedial reading, psychological 
counseling, or placement in 'classes for the academically unsuccessful. 

•If a decision is made to eyaluate the student, the gfaidancp coutf- 
selor^sends parents a request for permission -to c onduc t the evaluation. Once 
permission is received, the school has 30 da^s to^B|>lete the testing, which 
is done by schdol staff. The" resource teadher administers the educational 
tests, *the penologist conducts the psychological evaluation, and the 
. visiting teacher completes the social history. Parents are asked' to submit 

the results of a physical examination of the student. Parents Gsually. pay 
- for the physical examination, although the school will 1 do so if parents* 
cannot. • ^ 

3.2.2 Evalu ation Procedures 
• « ' ' • - 

Each of^the STP student's initial or preplacement evaluation 

included psychological tests, a social case history, educational tests, a 

physical examination, and classroom teacher reports. Students whose initial 

•evaluations occurred af^r .the implementation of P.L. 94-142 also had a • 
classroom observation.^ After information from all these sources' had been* . ' 
gathered, it was reviewed by a multidisciplinary team vho made a rec6nmend£.' ' 
tion concerning the student's placement and need for special education^/ 
services. However, the evaluation procedures for the triennial review^fb not 
seem to -adhere strictly to those outlined above. For STP students iji&t 

•psychological and educational tests Were administered and . classroom teacher.' 
observations collected; frequently /however, social case histories and health' 
records were not-dpdated. /• 
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• Psychological Tests 

, v 

Custis County does not require specific psychological or 
educational testa. It £oes require that two types oF tests be given — 
intelligence tests and achievement tests. In addition, the tests must come,, 
' from an approvefck list bf* tests for the county. The psychologist determines 
on an individual/ basis how many and what specific types of tests should be 
'administered to each student. t \y^\ • " 

Th^psyphol/ogical examination typically includes te&ts designed 
to measure intelligence levels ^and specific visual-mentor responses, and 
tests to determine stodent attitudes. Most STP students were given the 
Wechsler Intelligence Test revised^for children (WISC-R), although some 
students were given the Slosson I.Q. Test. Students whose first tests were 
g^ven in' elementary school were more likely to have. Slosson I.Q. scores; in 
more recent years, the WISQ-R has been used predomimantly . The test most 

/ i 

frequently used to determine_the nature 06 specific disabilities is the 
Bender Motor Visual Gestalt. Although the test is designed to measure 
overall intellectual ability, it is used by 'the psychologists in Custis 
County to reveal visual perception characteristics as well as" general 
characteristics of the students 1 cognitive processes. Teachers occasionally 
administer a battery of tests called the Malconesius Specific Language t 
DisabilityTests, which permit the identification of visual or auditory 
processing difficulties. The Malconesius is a non-normed test, which makes 
it less appropriate for purposes of comparison with other students and which 
is there/tore being phased out of use in the county. 

Screening tests given for specific learning problem areae include 
the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Teste, the Templin-Darly Test of Misarti- 
culatioh, the Beery Vi'sUal-Motor Inventory, the Detrp4x Audifc^r^Mejnory 
for Words / and the Detroit Visual Memory for Letters. 

Other tests are given to determine personality traits ,\itt;itudes 
/and cognitive ability;* including the Thematic Apperception Test, 'the Rotter 



Incomplete Sentences Blank, the Draw-A-Person Test, the Kinetic Family 

Drawing, and the House-Tree-Person Test. Almost ^all the, STP students 

received the House-Tree-Person Test, the WISC-R, and the Bender Gestalt, 
■ 

The number of psychological tests t given and the extent of a 
students 1 full evaluation record varies considerably. ^One student may 
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have eight tests given to him or her while another may have only an 
IQ test/ achievement ^ests and teacher reports. Some students' records 
contain reports of evaluations conducted by private schools and by private 
physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists aod/or by .independent assessment ' 
clinics; other students' records .contain only the results from the Custis 
County school evaluation. 

• Educational Tests * 

The principal educational evaluation measure used in Custis Cottnty 
is the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT), which is used* to determine* grade 
equivalency in reading, spelling and arithmetic. These tests, which are 
normed on a national sample, are a critical element in determining whether 
there ,is a severe enough discrepancy between educational achievement and 
intellectual ability tp 'warrant designating a student as having a learning 
disability, other educational tests are occasionally administered, including 
the Key-Math Test, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and the Woodcock* 
Reading Mastery Tests. Additional tests to determine achievement as well as 
give clues to, functional problems are the Dufrall Oral Reading Test, the 
Gray Oral Reading Test, the IOWA* Word List and the Ayers Handwriting Scale. 

• Social Case History ^ 

Each family whose 'childNds being evaluated is visited by a social 
worker, whc^compiles a social case history. -The case histories have similar 
components ~ the prenatal history of the student, the number and r ages of * 
siblings, and a description of the' parents' .occupations, education and major, 
areas of concern ^about the child. The parents' concerns about the student's 
learning difficulties are carefully noted, particularly their recollection of" 
the evolutiorwof the child's problem in school and any remedial activities 
which the* parerfts may have arranged privately for their child. 

• Physical Examination ^ 

The evaluation process also includes a physical examination to * 
identify special physical conditions which may af f ect\^tudent r *T^ability to 
succeed in school. For soige students, particularly those 'with 'convulsive 
•disorders like Anne Tupper and Jock Fine, the amount and type, of medication 
prescribed are detailed. Anne Tupper 's physician also recomiUnded that she 
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be excused, from participating in physical education activities because of 
her propensity for 'seizures when over-exerted. 

# Teacher Comments * * 

* #-» 

1. _ Finally, teacher comments are included in f the evaluation. For 

those STP students referred* during elementary school, the teacher was 

usually the initial referring agent, 'and his or her referral commented on 

the student's classroom .behavior. Inability to do assigned tasks, immaturity^ 

attention-seeking, inability to concentrate, and overall academic under- 

achievement were the reasons usually cited in the referral. For the initial 

evaluations and tWenniaSPIt the intermediate and lUgh school level, all of 
z « C 

• ^particular .student' s teachers Vere asked to provide information on the 

student's strengths and weaknesses. Teacher comments were specific to the ^ 
student's performance in a, particular class and usually included a descrip- 
tion of the behavior and attitude of the student in addition to an academic , 
evaluation. With thp exception of Anne Tupper, none of the STP teacher 
reports included oBservatipns* ftfom a school/ guidance counselor or other 

• y. 

Supportive stStff. * * ^ 

Ttfig.-test results*. and summary report forms are submitted to an 
area review Soared that reviews the results and determines whether ' the student 

• i<? eligible €or placement in a learning disabilities program. If this is a 

" preplacemeiit^y/l^tJfon, paints will be notified of the results of the 

"evaluation a^d* i *inyited\^to^s IEP meeting to develop the student's IEP and 

.consider the n schools plaoetaent recommendation. If the evaluation -is a k . 

f • ' - 
^triennial reevalUation, parents are notified whether -the results confirm. 

continued eligibility and/or whether a change in placement is recommended 

based on thJ^eval^rftion resul.ts. Frequently the learning •disabilities 

•resource teafher or self-contained program^ director and the school psycho- 

> " ' 

loqlst wil* discuss the results- of the evaluation and ahy recommended place- 

ment changes parents. 

\ Although most of the STP parents can describe their son's or 

JT * , " * . \ 

daughter's .learning problem, they are l not familiar with specific t£st results. 

The* few parents who are aware of specific tedt results have had private 

Jlj^chologicai.or neurological tests conducted on their children and may have 

had more extensive &nd thorough debrief ings.YCto the other hand, parents who 

v seeV out testing for thejj^-diild may be more attuned to the results. 



3» 3 Impact of «the Evaluation Provisions . 



.3.3.1 Identification 

*> 

The 94-142 regulations require that school districts establish 

procedures to identify ' Student 1 s who may be handicapped. Students with 

learning disabilities are usually identified in elementary school by their 

classroom teachers . v This -1 was true for all the STP students except Anne ' 

* 4 

Tupper and Peter Lazes, both of whom were identified and referred by their 

f 

parents after they encountered difficulties in high school. Except for Anne 
* * * 

and Peter, all the STP self-contained stud.ents were receiving special services 
- in self-contained settings and all the resource students were receiving ser- 
vices in either resource or self-contained settings prior to seventh grade. 

Generally, the STP 'students were identified because of academic 
failures and poor academic behavior J^. g. , inattention, failure to complete 
work). For the STP students identified in elementary school, parental' 
concern was not the principal factor, although it^was important in keeping 
the evaluation process moving/ Nor was disruptive behaviorl a factor in the 
referral 'of the STP students. The critical factor seemed to be that teachers 
recognized an element of "brightness" in these • students that was inconsistent 
with their poor academic performance. Those students who did not reveal this 
"brightness" (even though they may, in fact, hav% had relatively high intelli- 
gence scores) were not likely to be referred for an evaluation. It is pos- 
sible -that students from professional families are more likely to have re- 
ceived the verbal stimulation and wide experiential background that produces 
this "brightness. ' 

Only rarely are learning disabled students identified for the firs£ 
time at the high school level, and then usually because of serious parental 
concern and continued pressure for school attention. 

In both of the high schools involved in the STP study there are 
academically unsuccessful students (students whose reading and/or mathematics 
skill levels are seriously below their gradp level)* whom regular teachers 
thought could benefit from the support offered by the resource class or the- 
alternative academic pro.gr am offered in self-contained -classes. Regular 
teachers often commented that"5jere were two or' three students doing much 
worse than the LD students and who really needed help, and that the LD 
students often performed bette* than their non-iD counterparts. Teachers x 
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expressed frustration that the students t^ey referred for testing w€>re npt 
• accepted into the LD program. . Unfortunately, the 'regular program .alterna- ^ 
tives for students in "academic difficulty are limited. Remedial reading 
programs have severely 'limited enrollments, and low level sections or 
classes for abademically unsuccessful students are offered only in a few- 
subjects. * 

Although it is not dispuj^d^hat there are sizeable numbers of 
academically unsuccessful students for whom there are relatively few regular 
program optibns] available, the responsibility of special education vis-a-vis 
these student's is unclear. Under the somewhat fluid and flexible definition 
of learning disabilities provided in the regulations, it seems reasonable to. 
predict that, if evaluated, a 15-year-old student . with average intelligence 
who is reading, writing, spelling or doing mathematics at the third to fifth 
grade level would probably be eligible for a learning disabilities program 
— even if «he or she did not have a specific identifiable learning dis- 
ability in the classical or theoretical sense. 

Faced wit^ large numbers of students, potentially eligible for 
learning disabilities programs and the increased costs and potential 
stigraatization that might be associated with such a result, school districts 
like Custis County have taken a conservative approach. In Custis County, a 
high school student in academic difficulty who is referred for special 
edupatlon is very carefully screened prior t<5 an evaluation. This is done to 
determine whether the student is likely to have a genuine learning disability 
that requires special education services, or whether he or she has learning 

m 

difficulties that may require some adjustment in hi^or.her regular academi 
program but do not ^quire or being placed in a special education program. 

Not only is there a careful screening process, but the screening 
committee adheres firmly to a strict definition of learning disabilities, f 
requiring a severe discr'epancy/^etween actual and potential achievement not 

L 

attributable to any behavioral or motivational factors. The end result of 
this approach is that fewer students are referred, because teachers begin to 
* feel it is not worth the effort; fewer students are evaluated, because the 
screening committee screws out most referrals as being for learning 
difficulties, not potentilP learning disabilities; and fewer students are 
placed in special education programs. 

' . • ■ ^ ' . 
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S . An alternative approach might be to expand the learning dis- 
abilities programs Jdv: encouraging referrals and identifying "at-risk" 
^students through reviewing report card grades, standardized test scores' and 
ssults on minimvL competency tests; allowing a more liberal interpretation 
of the- definition of the term "severe discrepancy," and allowing the green- 
ing process to permit more students whose eligibility for a learning dis-' 
abilities program is questionable to be recommended for an evaluation. This 
approach w£uld result in more students beinq identified and referred, *mo re 
■students receiving evaluations and ntobably more students being determined 
eligibly to receive special education services. Such anSipproach would, of 
course, place increased demands on limited scho®l programs and financial 
resources. 

4 

'3.3.2 Placement of STP Students 



The evaluation results contribute to decisions regarding the 
eligibility and placement of students with learning disabilities in three 
general ways: determining whether the student has a learning Usability and, 
if so, the nature and extent of that disability; determining the academic 
strengths and weakness of the student; and determining ^n appropriate initial 
placement, 

* 4 

• Determining the,.Disability 

* 

To be considered a learning disabled student in^ustis County, 
a student* must exhibit a deficiency in one or more of the basic cognitive 
skills (e.g., decoding or encoding) and. must* show a severe discrepancy 
between potential and functional ability in one or more of the following 
.areas: oral expression; listening comprehension; written expression; basic 
redding skill; readihg comprehension; mathematics calculation; or mathematics 
reasoning. Severity' has been°defined by Custis County as being 10 standard 
score points below expected functional level, given measured ability (based \ 
on an intelligence test ) and chronological age. 

• Determining Strengths and Weaknesses > 

The tests used in Custis County .enable school* staff to judgfe the 

areas of functional weakness of a student and the gap between expected and 

actual grade level performance. . » * 
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A student's strengths and weaknesses are typically the focus of 
both" the psychological assessment and the teacher comments sections of an 
evaluation. The psychological assessment discusses cognitive strengths and 
weaknesses — Eddie tLawrence, for instance, is described as being strong 
in nis ability to abstract verbal information ana to relate parts to a whole. 
His weaknesses are related to visual organization when faced with a task 
requiring imitative reproduction . . Eddie's teachers observed that he . 
possesses good verbal reasoning abilities and conceptual abilities. Weak- 
\ nesses not noted by Eddie's teachers include problems with spelling and 
written language as well as reading. 

Frequently, teacher comments focus on noncognitive areas such as 
attitude, motivation, and behavior. A student like Deeter Schuraan is des- 
cried as having a good altitude, because he works very hard to overcome his 
learning problems and has succeeded to a great degree, whereas a student like 
David Graves Receives many negative teacher comments about his poor motivation 
arui^approach to school. This analysis of strengths and weaknesses is an 
v important contribution to the placement decision. 

s 

° • Determining Initial Pla cement x 

; — ■ — \ 

f .The "results of the evaluation are reflected in the initial place- 
ment decision, but the placement decision must be based on the student's 
The results of the evaluation are also- considered in developing the student's 




lether the evaluation team recommends placement in a resource or 

self-contained setting is determined primarily by the degree of discrepancy 

'between expected and actual functional' levels. For the'STP students-, 

resource placement was associated with a discrepancy of two grade levels or 

less, self-contained placement with a discrepancy of three grade levels or 

more. The other factors influencing the placement recommendation are: 

the student's attitude and motivational state; parent and student ^preferences; 

and potential duration of the need for special services. Exhibit 5 presents 

the grade-level discrepancy and IQ ratings of the STP students at the time 

of their initial placement. • " 

The discrepancy rule creates problems for students, parents and 

teachers who must decide whether a student whose functioning level 

4 

approaches his or her potential or expected level should ' continue in the 
program or be dismissed from special education. 
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Exhibit 5 



Intelligence Test Scores and Achievement Deficiency 
- at Time of Initial Placement 



Intelligence Test Score at 
Initial Placement 



Achievement Grade Level 
Discrepancy at' Initial Placement 



Student 



Verbal Performance Pull Scale 



Reading 



Spelling. . Arithmetic 



RESOURCE STUDENTS 








Dick Bison 


Average 


80-89 


* 


Jock Fine 


104 


12 


8^ 


David Graves 


* 


* 


* ( 


Peter Lazer 


108 


94-114 


105-1 


Ben Long 


* 




92 


Deeter Schuman - 


* 




110 


Ted Thompson 




v* 


109 



2.5 



2.4 



4.0 above 3.0 above 2.0 




■V 



1.2 
2.5 
2.1 
1.5 
1.7 



1.8 
1.8 
2. 1 
0.3 
0.3 



SELF-CONTAINED 


STUDENTS 












Sally Benson 


65 


*101 


80 ' 


* 6.8 


6.0 


' 4.6 


Eddie Lawrence 


107 7 


118 


113 


2.0 




★ 


Julian Lombardi 


70-79 


90-109 


80-94 


2.0 




2.6 


Vicky Mai lack 


80-94 


72-90 ^ 


77-79 




** 


** 


Tim Michael** 


73 


93 


81 


4.4 


4.4 


3.6 


W^U^ Quinn 


85 


71 


81 


2.0 


0.5 


3. 1 


Bill Smith 


72 


108 , 


87, 


★ * 






Anne Tupper 


. 77 


' 86 


80 


3. 1 


3.2 - 


1,8 


Stuart Warren 


73 


95 


83 " 


3tz 


3.2 


1.8 



NOTE: 
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' ♦Indicates initial ^acement data not available from student records 

**Vicky 'Hallack was 3.8 years below grade level in reading, 5.1 years 
fn spelUng,\^apd 3.7 years in arithmetic at the end of 9th grade. 
Bill Smith was 5.7 years behind in reading, 6,3 years in spelling, 

• and 5.3 years in arithmetic at the end of 9th» grade. 
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Three STP students are currently performing at- levels close to 
their potential. In each instance, however, their,, teachers and parents feel 
| that the support of the learning 'disabilities program is crucial to the s 
students 1 continued success. Deeter Schuman, a resource student who is in 
*some -college- track courses, has ver^* recently exput^ienced a 'triennial review 
. which showed no evidence of a discrepancy. . His resource teacher anc^the 

school psychologist reviewing his" files made a strong stand before the review 
committee that Deeter f s progress would be reversed* if he were forced out of 
the program at this time. So fa^ Deeter has remained in the resource program. 

Vicky Mallack's progress was reviewed Last year, and she was 
'recommended for dismissal from the program after completion of tenth grade. 
However, her parents and the learning disabilities' staff in her school are 
convinced that dismissal would be disastrous for 'Vicky. Tftey are seeking to 
continue Vicky in the program until "graduation. 
' ^ Finally #i Stuart Warren, a student with serious ' intellectual 

deficiencies, is described by his ^teachers as plateaued at a second grade 
reading level with little hope of L ever improving.' .Stuart's low potential 
kept him out of special education for years, because the discrepancy between 
his performance and his measurable potential was not severe enough to justify 
f eligibility in a learning disabilities program. At the same time, his*IQ 
scores were too high to justify eligibility in a program for the mentally 
retarded. y He remained in regular classes, where* he was totally unable to do 
the classwork, and eaoh year he was passed on to a higher grade. Finally, 
J by fifth grade, Stuart 1 s verbal ability improved sufficiently to increase his 
IQ score, resulting. in a discrepancy between his academic performance (which 
ha^ not improved ac fast as his IQ) and academic potential that justified 
eligibility in a learning disabilities program. 

3*3.3 Instructional planning 

The P.L. 94-142 regulations do not require that the results of the - 
evaluation process be used for instructional "planning. Yet, it seems reason- 
able that a process as comprehensive, time-con/uming and expensive as a 
comprehensive educational evaluation should yield some information useful for 
instructional planning. 

. The LD teachers .of the STP students have' access to the evaluation 
information, and all had some knowledge of .the student's learning disabilities 
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profile. Yet, when planning an instructional program, teachers allowed the 
basic characteristics of the self-contained and resource programs to" predomi- ' 
nate over individual student learning characteristics. Self-contained classes 
offer small group settings and a less demanding curriculum in the expectation 
that: less peer pressure *and ©ore academic success yill improve! self-image and 
increase learning. Only limited instructional ''distinction is ftjade between 
students with auditory processing problems as compared with 'those^wlth ~vl»^al 
perception problems, although for those students who request it tests may be 
administered orally. The self-contained program is geared to students of ^ 
overall low functional ability. This is not inappropriate in view of the 
fact that few students in the self-contained classes have only one problem. 
Eddie Lawrence is the only STP student who is considered to have a classic 
learning disability — he is k dyslexic student. The other STP students have 
more than one identifiable learning efficiency, in more than one area. It 
may be practically impossible to derive instructional grouping 'categories 
based on specific learning disabilities into which all students would neatly 

fit. . 

Bas6d on the evaluation results of the LP students, which almost - r — / 
universally indicated severe deficiencies in basic reading skills^, the West 
Forest self-contained program has instituted an experimental basic skills 
reading program ^^the core curriculum in all its English classes. The ( 
reading program differs from the approach taken in the other self-contained 
classes by attempting to correct a common learning deficiency, rather than 
adapting regular curriculum content to the students 1 leyel of functioning- 

lor resource students, the information from the evaluation is ^ 
more useful\is a support for interaction with regular teachers than it is / 
for purposes of instructional planning. When a^ learning disabilities teacher / 
approaches a regular education teacher to discuss why a student isp having 
attention problems — or 'fails written^tests , or takes two or threer times 
loager than^ other students to finish assignments — his or her position 
" . is legitimated by the battery of tests and expert opinions which have 

identified areas of specific dysfunction. For example, the physical educa- 
tion teacher gave Stuart Warren a passing grade in driver's education only \ 
after conferring with the LD self-contained program teachers about Stuart's 
"slowness". When the LD teachers were able to give concrete facts about 
Stuart's reading level, the driver's education te^che^r was willing to adjust 
Stuart's grade. 

o . ■ I 
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Custis County provides an opportunity for parents (but not 

students) to learn .about the results of the comprehensive special ^education 

evaluation and subsequent triennial reevaluations. However, the LD students, 

like their non-LD counterparts, are almost continuously being evaluated in 

one form or another; and there is no systematic method to integrate these 

evaluations. Quarterly report card grades, en£-of-year and (in some cases) 

V 

even quarterly special education teacher reports,* standardized school-wide 
achievement tests, and minimum competency tests results are available fof 
each of the STP students students. Some students have (or will have F voca- 
tional assessments ajrid college aptitude tests scores (SATs, ACTs), not to 
mention the extensive evaluation results obtained from private assessment. 

It is not clear* what procedures, if any, exist to help students v * 
and their parents assimilate the information gained through these tests, when 
_ making decisions regarding the student' s* future. Thfs lack of coordination 
^ and information-sharing may affect all students. It has potentially serious 
'effects on students who have learning problems, because the decisions they 
must make about the future are already made more difficult due to the limited 
options 'caused by their learning problems. Any information which provides 
additional insight for parents and students thus becomes more important 
for handicapped students. 9 - 

3 V 4 Implications of the Evaluation Provisi ons 

\ ' ; — ' * 

In^ this section, we discuss the implications of our findings 
t related to the impact of the evaluation provisions- on learning disabled * 
secondary students for policymakers, program administrators, teachers, 
parents and students. 

3.4.1 Implications for Policy Makers - 

\ 

• Child Find Activi ties 

Given the definition of learning disabilities in the federal 
regulations, there are probably considerable numbers of secondar^school 
students who, if identified and evaluated, would be eligible for* special 
education. Although the thrust of P.L. 94-142 is to locate and serve; all 
students who meet the criteria for .eligibility," the fiscal corl^afai^wider 
which local educat^n agencies operate create a situation which discourages 
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generous interpretation of .the law; The policy implications of this fiscal 
reality in terms of restricting -^he^ number of students identified, evaluated 
and served, need to be recognized. If fiscal restraints are dictating a less 
than full effort to identify and place all LD secondary school students, 
school districts will dbred guidance and direction to counterbalance these 
constraints and pursujf a vigorous* child find policy at the secondary level. 

• Instructional Planning 

Evaluation activities occur primarily to ai$L in the identification 
and placement activities mandated by the law, not to provide a basis for 
instructional planning. However, much useful information is gained about 
each student in the initial and subsequent evaluation process. Our findings 
raise the question of whether more effort needs to be exerted in exploring 
ways that classroom teachers^ can have ready access to evaluation information 
and use this information to increase the ef f^tiveness of their instruc- 
tional activities. 

3.4.2 Implications for Program Administrators 

• Child Fincf^ctivities 

Local school administrators are primarily responsible for creating 4 
an atmosphere which either encourages or discourages the identification of 
students for evaluation of learning disabilities. *More* inseryice training 
c^n be provided to regular education teachers so that they can become effec- 
tive in identifying students in need of service. More public awareness 
activities can be dev,£^oped to inform both parents and students of the 
availability of learning disability programs. Routine Review of students' 
grades, standardized test results and minimum competency test scores - can 
also be, used to locate at-risk students potentially eligible for special ' 
education programs. 

V 

• Administrat ive Needs Assessment 

: — 1 ; * * 

' Student evaluations should provide useful needs assessment infor- 
mation for '(1) determining numbers and types of personnel and specific 
staff skills needed to support secondary special education programs and (2) 
establishing priorities among programs. Thfe fact that many students have 



serious reading difficulties might indicate a need to name a Remedial reading 
specialist on the LD staft. Or if large numbers of students are identified 

J 
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as having auditory processing problems, school administrators might respond " 
by ^looking' for materials or programs which offer innovative ways to deal with 
this problem. 



Test Procedures 



s The besting procedures admit to wide Variation in the number; and 

types of tests igiven. Some standardization of these procedures such as„ 

establishing guidelines for determining the number and type of te^ts given, 
eliminating all unvali&ated 'tests, and encouraging all formal evaluations to 
be equally comprehensive — might help for facilitate the^accuracy of the 
eligibility and placement decisions. * 

t 

Program administrators should review the tests administered during 
Revaluation process to determine y/hether the degree of variability among 
^studfents protocols is, tolerable, if there is extreme 'variation, it might be 
advisable to establish recommendations as to the types of tests to bemused so 
that comparable information is available on each student. This commonality 
in test instruments would increase the usefulness of evaluation results as 
sources of information for, staffing and instructional planning decisions. 

To assure 'the validity of the evaluation, schools should not use 
non-normed and unvalidateti tests as part o£ a screening ^or evaluation effort. 
^ ^ Input from guidance counselors Should be sought, especially 'for the revalua- 
tion process\ so that their insights into a student 1 s attitudes toward school, 
pe^onal goals, and past performance can be -incorporated into the decision as 
to whether the student should continue* in the program. ' 
h , Finally, it is important for both the student and the schooj. system 

that the triennial evaluation and ptfier formal evaluations be comparable with 
the initial .evaluation so that fair assessment of the student's progress* can 
be made. > 

3.4*. 3 Implications for Teachers 
• Instructional U se 

y*H Teachers of learning^disabled students should become familiar 
-^t€h evaluation results to facilitate their own assessment of student needs, 
to incorporate ^ the findings into theip: instructional planning, and to 
provide jmpport for discussions with regular education teachers. The first 
step involved in making constructive use of evaluation results in instruc- 
tion is accessing the records, reading them, and assimilating the evaluation 

\ . 
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information with* other information on the student. Then tefchelrs should 
explore methods by which evaluation findings can be incorporated into the t - 
goals set 'for each student and yjjfco the instructional^ content of a' class. v 
At the very least , it is likely that the evaluation information will provide 
teachers with a greater overall understanding of the student's ability and 
needs. The information may even contribute to an improvement in the instruc- 
tionai activities^ Finally, evaluation results may be used as an explanatory 
tool when dfeaMBE^ith regular teachers who* need convincing that there is a 
better explanation 'of a student's problem^ incJ^ss than laziness or poor 
motiviation. Learning disabilities teachers should make sure they are 
prepared to$explain. specific learning problems to teachers of regular 
classes. « 



V 




3.4.4 Implication s f o r Parents 

A r> 5" 

» „ t 

• Referral 

Parents should re'quest'^ an* evaluation of their child if they 
suspect he or she has a ^learni&g problem. Parents who have concerns about 
their high school child's progress should discug^this concern with teachers 
and p^gram administrators; they should document carefully their own concern 
for their child* s performance as well §s jwjiat is said to them about their x 



child's eligibility 'for special. fessistancfe. 



\ Our findings indicate that parents were nbt primary initiators of 
* * & V 

evaluation, but the role of the parents , couJLd' be expanded if they were 

.* * * 

more informed about the availability ^ of special education programs. 

Parents need to be assertive with- school personnel when requesting 
that children who have chronic a^tdemic difficulties be evaluated for tKe_ 



learning disabilities program. If the school determines an evaluation to be 
unnecessary, parents may obtain fn independent o^ae^uation and present the 
results to the school for cdosideration*; or they may request a due process 
hearing to challenge the decision not to e^valy/ate. 



~1 



Involvement 



Parents caft learn a lot about the reasons* for .their child^'s 



< learning problems ae' a result of the- evaluation findings. 4 This infqrmation s 
N . oah contribute to parent support and under;stan^.ng of their child's problems 
and of the^chool's efforts, to provide needed help. In our study t there . / 
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are notable examples of parents who ate well-informed about their child's 
problem cooperating with the school, ^ffally Quinn's ^mother, for instance, 
works closely with ifche learning disabilities teachers in strifeturing ser- 
vices for Wally; she is very aware of the learning problems he has and 
t what is being done to^elpf him., • 

On the other hand, there are some STP parents ,who are not 
familiar with spepifie evaluation reaults, $nd who knbw only that their * 

V 

children are having learning problems. These parents, although generally 
supportive, have les^ influence over the educational program designed for the 
child^ For example, Anne Tupper's parents, "who sought an Evaluation, are 
very* glad to know that Anne has a "learning problem. " <&rhey are content with 
this explanation, howexe^-ax^have ^sought very little additional information 
about Anne's program. Consequently, they know little about what goes on at 
school. " , 

^ " % f m Communication With Student 

Parents should recognize that their children may be fearful and* * 
confused about the * findings from tne evaluation process. Many of th6 STP 
students were identified as anxious ,and fearful by the psychologists adminis- 
tering the tests. Parents can play a very important rcfle in helping students 
understand the meaning of the learning disability label r and the importance of 
the help offered by special education programs. Therefore, parents should 
share with students their own knowledge of learning disabilities, entourage 
students to explore feelings, of anxiety and the fear of being dif<fei4nt, and 
be as supportive as possible of the^tudents 1 efforts to overcome or compen- 
sate for their learning disabilities. ' * 

, ^1.4.5. Implications for Students J 

• Explanation 

. Students jshqjild be given' an explanation of the term "learning 
disability.",, Understanding what a learning disability is will contribute 
to a greater awareness of why the student has not been previously successful 
in school. i|H ^rhis understanding can also help to minimize* the fear 'of being 
different.- Understanding what the -program seejcs to accomplish may*' also help . 
a student accept asAstance from the program more readily, greatly maximizing 
the benefits to be gained from participation. ' - 



« t To^get this understanding, students should Request explanations' 
from, parents, teachers, and program administrators a£out the purpose of 
the overall evaluation process and the pujgpose of specific tests. Students 
should obtain explanations of their learning problems and should understand 
how their learning problems might affect their future. Students- should" 
understand the goals of the learning disabilities program/and how the 
program will help them cope with their learning problems.' 




4.0. /impact of^ihdividuallzed education program *pkovisions 

. 5n this section, we discuss' our findings relate^ to the impact of 
the Individualized Education" Program (IEP) provisions of P/L. 94-142. Our 
' discussion' is focused on two primary aspects of the IEP: /the IEP'confer- * 
ence and the IEP document. ♦ F^ each aspect, we consider the purpose, value 
and uses' of ^ the IEt conference or document, the participants involved and 
their role and resjdonsibilities , and the substantive content included or 
considered. 

r~ 

\. • 

4.1 IEP Provisions of P. i/. '94-142 

- Provisions for the development and content of an ipSividualized 
education program for each handicapped student, are contained in §§121a.340- 
^ 349 of the P.L. 94-142 Regulations/ and have been interpreted in a policy 
^clarification paper issued recently by the Office of Special Education. The 
'regulations' govern both the way in which an IEP is to be developed and the 
specific areas to be addressed in each student's written IEP document. 

.4. 1.1 Development* of the IEP 

m ' The IEP is to be developed at a meeting which must occur at least ' 

annually and which must involve, at a minimum, the student's teacher; One 
or both of , the, student's parents; a representative of the sch<^>l qualified to 
provide o£ supervise the provision of special education and tfie student, ' 
when appropriate. Although the teacher attending th^/lEP ^meeting does not 
'have to be one of 'the student's special education teachers, at least one*' 
school staff member present at the meeting should be qualified in the stu- 
dent's disability area. . Furthermore, if the studfent receives vocational* 
, education Services, efforts should be mad,e.to insure that providers of 
'vocational education services participate in. the development of the IEP. 

Parents are expected to play an active role in the IEP mfeetings, 
participating in the discussions about their flhilft's special education needs 
and deciding, along with school staff, what services will be provided. 
Therefore, efforts must be made to insure that "one or both parents are 
present or are otherwise afforded an 6pjx>rtunity to participate. - Parents 
should be informed of the meeting in time tQ insure they can attend,* and the 
meeting should be scheduled for a mutually agreeable time and placfe*. If 
neither parent can attend the meeting, other methods such as telephone calls 
may be used to insure tjjeir participation. 



Handicapped students should attend thei-r IEP meetings whenever 
♦ • 

their parents decide it is appropriate. Secondary school students, espe- 
cially, should be- encouraged by the school and their parents to participate 
in^^eir IEP meetings. 

The written IE? document is to be developed at the IEP meeting* 
Therefore, it is not appropriate for .school staff to present a completed 
document to parents for their ratification. It is appropriate, however, 
fo^ school staff "to come prepared with inf ozonation about the student's 
present level of educational performance and recommendations regarding annual 
goals, short-term objectives and the nature of special education arid related 
•services to be provided. An important purpose of the IEP meeting i^s to 
-£*«tf.de parents with an opportunity to be actively involved in : the major 
decisions affecting their child's education, butyfull parental involvement 
may.Tiot occur if parents perceive the IEP meeting as a meeting at which they 
are* only required to agree to a completed'.proces-s. 



4.1.2 The IEP D ocument 

77 




The IEP document i's in^\ended^t<5 describe' the special education 
and related services ^fanponent , of a student's educational program. However,, 
modif icationftto the regular program required to compensate for the child's' 
handicap should also be included. 

The IEP document must include: 

• a description . of the student's present levels of educa- 

* tional performance; 

» * 

* • the' annual goals and short-term instructional objectives 

eBtablished for,, the student;" ^ 

,m the specific special education and related services to 
> be provided; 4 •* 

• a notation of the extent to which the student?' will be 
able to participate in, regular educational programs; 

• projected dates for initiation of services and the 
anticipated duration of services; * 

• appropriate objective ^criteria, evaluation procedures 1 
and schedules for determining whether short-term instruc- 

. tional Objectives are being achieved* 

It must also include a description of the physical education program 
provided and any vocational services the student receives including 
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special modifications required by the handicapped student in either the 
physical education or vocational education classes. 

^/The IEP document is intended' to serve several purposes. First/ 
the IEf>* document provides a method of accountability and protection for 
handicapped students and their parents. In addition, the provisions 
requiring participation of parents and, when appropriate, the student 
assures that their priorities and educational concerns are reflected in the 
final ^cument. Second, the IEP document and, to some extent, -the IEP 
meeting provide 3 mechanism for an annual review of the student's progress 
in the special education program and the continued appropriateness of the 
placement and the services provided. Third, the IEP document serves as a 
means of communicating with the student's regular teachers about any modifi- 
cations needed in the student ' s* regular program and about the supportive 
servi«ce£ available to Jbhpm. 

The annual goals contained in the. IEP are statements describing' 
what the handicapped student can reasdnably be expected to accomplish in 
one calendar year £n the special education program, and should be related €0 
the present level of the student's educational performance. The short-term 
objectives are measurable intermediate steps between the student's present 
level of performance and the annual goals. They describe what a student is 
expected to accomplish in a particular area within a -specified time period 
and thus provide a yardstick against which to measure a student's actual * 4 
progress toward these accomplishments* Although the IEP- should set the 
general direction for the student's special education^ program* and may serve 
as the basis" for developing a detailed instructional plan, it shoul/S not be 
regarded as an instructional plan per se. - 

The goals and objectives should%be focused on offsetting or reducing 
the learning problems that result from the student's learning disability that 
are interfering with , his or her educational progress.* Based on thfe statements 
in tne OSE JEP- Policy Paper; it% reasonable to conclude that the * goals and 
objectives should refer to the unique needs of the individual student. Thus, 
if an LD student with severe deficiencies in reading comprehension is in a 
self-contained English claUs and is receiving an individualized program de- 
signed* to develop skills in his or" her particular reading yiericiency area, the 
IEP should document the goals and objectives 'for that student in that area. 
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If the same student, because of 'his or her reading deficiency, is placed in a 
self-contained science >or world history class with other LD student^ who 
participate as a gro^ in" an instructional program derived from the regular 
program curriculum, with only minimal, individual adaptations for the indivi- 
dual student, then the IEP need only state t}iat the student is partici- 
pating in the self-contained class and reference the applicable parts 6f the 
curriculum guide that apply to that. class. It is not necessary to specify 
the general goals and objectives^ or? the science or* world history class as a 
whole; only the modif ications%.n/that program that are necessary to meet the^ 
'unique needs of the specific LD' student. 

4.2 Implementation of the IEP Provisions 

4.2.1 The IEP Meeting > 

Tentative IEPs for the STP students were all prepared during the 
late' fall and during IEP conferences held in January and February. Parents 
were notified about the IEP conference by phone. Usually the IEP conference 
was held during school hours, and generally the parents of. STP students 
attended' the IEP conference. Typically, the student's mother attended, 
although in four or five cases the student's father attended as weljgp In 
many cases, the parents attending had to take time off from work. Transporta- 
tion proved a problem for one family, and time away frorp the job for another. 
In these two instances, conference telephone calls replaced the IEP conference, 

For the self-fcontained students, the participants at the IEP ^ 
meeting wereMihe parent(s), an LD self-contained teacher, and the director 
of the LD self-contained program — acting as a representative of the school' 
For the resource students, the participants were tpe parent(s), the resource 
teacher, and either the senior resource teacher oAa guidance counselor 
Occasionally, the guidance cotinselor. would "sign off" on the IEP but not 
attend the meeting. None of the STP students attended their IEP conferences 
Th£ resource students were informed about their IEPs prior to the conference 
and had an opportunity to * discuss the goals which their resource teachers 
wa#e recofnmending for them and to offer new ones; the % self-contained students 
were not involved in the IEP process* although they had considerable voice in 
certain decisions related to course selection and the degree 'to which they - 
would be mains treamed- 
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At the IEP conference/ the parents were asked to review and- expand 
on a somewhat completed document. Many parents commented that although the 
1 IEP document per se was just some unneces3ary paperwork that wasn^t helpful , * 
to them, the time provided to discuss their 'child* s progress and future needs 
and activities was -very valuable, and the teacher's comments and responses 
were helpful* ' The parents of the STP. students expressed a desire to b^. 
involved in their child's education primarily in two ways: first, they 
wanted to make contributions to the "big" decisions — college, or no college, 
vocational program or academi'c program, change in schools, basic skills 
development or subject matter content; and second, they wanted to help 
their child succeed by assisting with homework, setting up incentive systems, 
and taking appropriate disciplinary action. \ 

The discussions at the IEP conference (and other school meetings.) 
.usually revolve around these two broad areas. The I&P, however, deals with 
neither of these areas. The IEP does not provide an occasion or a framework 
to discuss long-term progress, potential or directions. Nor does it deal 
specifically enough with the student 1 s' program to permit a parent to determine 
where the home and family can offer assistance. 

Thus, with regard to the IEP conference, we have a situation in 
which parents come to the meeting hoping to di'scuss ( 1 ) the long-range future 
direction for their son or daughter and the implications of this direction 
for general high school program planning, and (2) the impact they as parents 
might have on day-to-day school behavior, work or study habits and completion . 
of homework' assignments. Before these matters are discussed, they must con- 
sider the content of the IEP document, the content of which is generally not 
related to either of these concerns. 

i 

4.2.2 The IEP Document 

The IEP form used by the learning disabilities programs in the high 
schools attended by the STP students included the content items specified in 
the Regulations. The IEP document included a statement of ^the student's 
current level of functioning . For the self-contained student, - the current 
level of functioning was described for each subject matter area taught in the 
self-contained program. For resource students, the level of functioning was 
described in whatever areas the student needed * support. The level of function- 
ing was described in terms of 'educational skills (e.gi, has ability to sound 



words phonetically, but needs* strengthening in syllabication) rather than in 
terms of language or learning abilities. 

Annual goals and objectives were specified along with evaluation 
criteria and the date when the goals and objectives would be reviewed or 
completed. . For the self-contained student, the goals and objectives were 
organized around the subject areas taught in the self-contained classes. For 
example, there was one goal, and t^o or three short-term objectives stated for 
English, another goal and short-term objective stated for world history. The 
goals stated represented a sample of the content area for each course. In 
some cases / the goals and objectives for a given subject were the same for 
several students, since all the students iri a given class were taught as a ^ 
'group. Often, however, the IEPs of several students in the same class— had — 
different goals and objectives, each representing a different aspect of the 
subject to be taught. This resulted in the appearance of students in^the 
same class being taught different content when, ' in fact, all students receive 
the same content with different parts of that content being recorded on 
individual IEPs. Sometimes, the content was expressed differently in the 
goals and objectives to reflect' the different levels of student functioning. 
Thus, one student may have ks a goal to write a* detailed lab report based on 
an experiment, while anothdr would haye a goal tQ; collect and record data 
from an experiment. 

The gpals and objectives and associated dates for review/completion 
for resource students werg of two types:, process goals and content goals. 
A process goal is one whx?h cuts'across subject areas and is related to a 
particular learning or study skill — e.g., the student will be able to 
proofread his or her own written work and correct it. A content goal is 
subject specific — as the student^ill be able to recognize adjectives and 
use them correctly. Content goals are generally remedial and, usually, in 
the areas of reading, spelling, grammar, vocabulary, or mathematics. 

The IEP had a section to indicate additional special education 
services the student .would receive and the dates when those services would 
be delivered. Physical education services were indicated separately, but 
vocational education ^services were not. A few of the LD students in the S*TP 
study received adaptive PE and that was noted;^some received speech therapy 
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and that w^s noted. Transportation, which was provided for those students 
who did not attend their home-based school, was not indicated \ 

The student's placement was described as a program for learning 
disabled; the type of service delivery as self-contained or resource; the 
type of instruction as small group or individual. Participation in regular 
education was indicated by a percentage. For the self-contained students, 
the students' mainstreamed classes t were listed. 

4.2.3 Development of the IEP 

Tfie development of the self-contained student's IEP document began ** 

with each self-contained teacher indicating the level of performance, a " 

representative goal, short-term objectives, date of completion, and method and 

criteria for evaluation for each student currently instructed. The goals and 

* 

objectives for a given subject area tended to be standardized, because class 

* 4 

instruction was group, not individually, oriented. Once the LD self-contained 
subject areas teachers ha$ provided their in£ut, the director of the LD 
self-contained program compiled the information from teachers and other 
sources and prepared a tentative IEP document. The regular teachers were not 
volved in the 'preparation of the IEP document. 

The resource teachers prepared the entire IEP for each resource 
student. The resource teacher often talked with the student before preparing 
the IEP to determine what goals the student wished to set for himself or 

j 

herself.' Often ? these student goals were expressed in terms of'passing or as 
grades — e.g., student will pass all subjects with at ^least a "C"., Resource 
students could also express priorities about their skill needs; — e.g., to 
improve their spelling.^ Regular teachers were only involved in the prepara- 
tion of the resource students' lEPs indirectly, if. at all. By the time the 
resource teachers began working on the IEPs, they knew which subject areas 
and classes were causing their students the most trouble and where regular 
teachers had requested or were amenable to the resource teachers' support. 
Goals and objectives were developed with jthis knowledge in mind. 

The timing of the IEP preparation and conference is based partly 
oh convenience. -Work on preparing an IEP begins once students are settled in 
their glasses', schedules have been adjusted, and routines established. The 
self-cbntained teachers haye developed the course content; the resource 
teachers have determined what their students' major skill deficiencies are'. 
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Course planning £pr the, following year is beginning and problems with regular \ 
class teachers or courses have surfaced, & 

The timing of the IEP preparation and conf^a^nce mean that the , 
IEP developed the previous year is not^useful as a guide to instruction that 
occurs* in the fall, since that IEP is nine months old. The student may have 
changed during the summer,- his or her LD teacher may be different, ^nd he or 
she "is registered in new courses. 

4.2.4 Relationship to the Regular Program 

The IEP document and the process through which it is developed is 
restricted to the special education program. The level of performance and 
goals and objectives are' described only for those educational areas in which 
special education services are to be provided. 

The IEP document does not serve to coordinate the instruction 4 
offered by the several LD self-contained academic subject classes. Although 
the efforts of these teachers are coordinated informally by sharing common 
'work space and by the administrative efforts of the LD self-contained 
program, director , there is no attempt to coordinate the goals and objectives 
from several subject areas on the IEP. This is true even if a student's most 
obvious educational nded cuts across subject areas —for example, inability 
*to follow directions and persist on a task until completion. The informal 
and administrative links between teachers may result in*a unified effort on 
the part of all teachers to work on a particular problem, but the IEP document 
is not the mechanism "for controlling or directing that coordination. 

4. 3 Impact of the IEP Provisions 

* 

4.3.1 Utility of the IEP Document - 


The IEP document is intended to provide written evidence that a 
handicapped student is .receiving educational services based on his or her 
unique need's. The IEPs of the STP students do provide a written historical 
Record of the services provided and goals and objectives attempted. However, 
the IBPs would be more useful as .a means of ascertaining progress in meeting 
particular learning skill goals and objectives if: (1) they contained a 
notation indicating whether or when the student attained a particular objec- 
tive? and (2) the goals and objectives from one year to the next were related 
in jboine systematic way. v For the resource students who have the same resource 
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teacher for more th^n one year, there is some continuity, especially if 

a particular learning problem is identified and that*problem is the focus of ' 

the resource class instruction (e.g., spelling, basic math skills). For the 

self-contained students, each academic class is a separate distinct unit; 

* » * * 

while the curriculum may be impl^cJitly developing a' unified body of knowledge 
and skills over time*, tft&t structure and sequence . (if ' it exists) is not 
evidept from the successive yearly IEPs. Thus, although the IEP document * 
serves as an historical record, it''is not as useful asC it might be. 

.Despite the expectation 'presented in the OSE Policy ^>£per\ .that 
the goals an^ objectives serve as the basis for developing a det^fled instruc- 
tional plan for the student, teachers report the IEP does not direct their 
ins tructio^aT) planning. In fact, the conyerse^is true. The self-containeff^ 
.teachers first develop a course outline for their .class — usually based on the 
Custis County curriculum for the^regh^ar courses in that subj-ect area. TheV 
they develop goals and objectives for the class, and add these ^oals- and 
objectives to the \at4kfents 1 IEPs. ' ,' A 

At the beginning of the year, resource teachers review ea^h stu- * 
dent's evaluation records and las'tVear's IEP and previous year's work, talk 
with the student, give diagnostic tests, and confer with his or her regular 



teachers. From this information, the (resource teacher decides whether the 
student primarily needs process or specific content help. Procesp help is 
variabre^^nd intermittent, the need arising when the student has assignments, 
reports or projects due in. his or her regular classes. Content help is con- 
tinuous c^nd predictable, so the resource teacher can prepare a sequence of 
activities and assignments designed to build a particular content area skill. 
After tHe resource teacher has worked with the student a few weeks; goals, 
obj ect^fes and an instructicfn*al~~approach are developed that are later pre- 
sented as the studeat's new IEP. 

s — '* For both self-contained and resource students, the IEP developed 
Ihe previous year is still on file, but its relevahce to current year's work 

is limited. The current year's IEP documents the content of the present 

i, 

yearns instruction — not in the sense of a plan guiding the instruction, but 

rather ajs a report of what is, in fact, occurring. , 

The IEP does not indicate instructibnal priorities among goals 
' and objectives. For the resource student, it may indicate the area in which 
„ most time and attention has been or will be' focused. For the self-contained 
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^student, the IEP indicates a sample of what will be covered in each course. 
This may be the major curriculum activity, the next activity to be pursued, 
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or the activity that is likely to be the most interesting. Parents do have 
priorities, but these are not always represented on the IEP document. Eddie 
Lawrence's mother is very concerned about his reading ability. ^Yet, the IE? 
do,es not reflect a priority for developing basic reading skills. Developing 
reading ability is the goal indicated for Eddie's English class, but there 
is no way to make his English class a priority. 

"Ichool staff, like th^ parents of the STP students, viewed the/tl5P 
document with skepticism. School staf,& resented the time and effort involved 
in preparing the IEP document. From the special education teachers' perspec- 
tive, the IEP document served no instructional purpose other than wfcitten, 
f ormal documentation that a student 1iad a ^learning disability and was there- 
fore entitled to certain special modifications in the regular instructional 
program. The exact modification had to be detafcnined on a situabion-by- 
situation basis. However, the fact that a resource teacher could point to 
where the IEP it said the student's level of performance in reading was 
several- years below grade level entitled the LD student to have his or her 
tests administered orally by an LD teacher and to other special treatment. 
The written documen^^ade acceptable the^student '*T*ciaiTa for special 
assistance. 

Similarly, the IEP sanctions the use of particular modifica- 
tions in the way state minimum competency tests are administered. State 
competency test regulations allow those students whose IEPs indicate need 
for oral communication to have their minimum competency tests administered 
orally . v Thus, the IEPs of these students serve as documented evidence of 
their^ need for modification of the state standajgJ^testing situation. 

4*3.2 Utility of the IEP Conference 

i Despite the rather limited way the IEP document is used, serving 

primarily as written evidence that certain service's are needed and are being 
prov^ied, the IEP conference is viewed positively by teachers and parents — 
not because of the importance of the discussion * of the contents of the IEP 

document, but rather because of the opportunity "to discuss other matters 

> 

related to the student's educational program. The principal of the IEP 
cpnte^ence is in bringing parents and special education staff together. 
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School staff try to encourage. attendance, because they are convinced -that 
the more parents understand and support the program and believe their child 
is getting appropriate individualized special assistance, \he more progress 
the student makes, in general, the STP parents atteftSfed their child's IEP 
meeting because they were^ interested in hearing how' ti^ir child was doing 
and what the plans were for the following year, and because they believed *' 
(incorrectly) that if they, didn't "sign-off" their child would not be 
able to continue in the program. 

The iEPs for the STP students follow a calendar rather than 
academic year cycle, t so that conferences to develop the IEP for th^re- . 
mainder of the current year and the first part of the following year are 
developed during the late fall, winter and early spring. Coming when it 
does, the IEP conference provides an excellent opportunity to discuss the 
basic planning decisions that must be made. At the IEP conference, parents 
and school staff discuss career possibilities and college opportunities,' 
what the requirements are for graduation, possible courses the student might 
take, last year's and last quarter's grades, why some were low and what can 
be done to pull them up, the , schedule of assignments and other * requirements 
in the student's classes, and how parents and teachers might help the student 
meet these requirements. Thus, the IEP conference serves as a time to 
reflect upon the set of education decisions that form the basis of the 
secondary student's educational program, expanding beyond the narrow 

requirements of the^ IEP document. 

i 

v -4.3.3 Factors Affecting the Utilization of the IEP Conference 
and the IEP Document 

Thus far, we have described and commented upon the IEP meeting 
and the IEP document implemented according to the provisions of the law. 
We indicated that the legal content requirements of the IEP are not the 
only areas of concern to parents, and that the IEP document and 'meeting 
perform; only some of thk functions they could perform. Part of the reason 
why neither the IEP document nor ^the conference are as useful as they might 
be is that they focus on only one portion of the student's adacemic life — 
the special education services and program and are not related to other, 
broaden academic factors and concerns. In this section, we describe the 
nature of educational program planning at the secondary level, including 



rse selection and the way fh which a. student" s performance is evaluated,^ 
suggest how the IEP document and IEP conference might be expanded or 
modified to address the 'student *s needs in this broader planning area. 

• * Tjie Edu^a^onal J&^anning Process 

Educational planning for secondary students can, be viewed as 
a set of hierarchical decisions:" 

" — Decisions related *to career and post-high school 

. > * education; 

; — Decisions related to the relative importance of 

an academic^ fqjmdation and vocational preparation; 

— Decisions related to the selection of courses, * , 
• ' teadhei^p and classes? * ^ 

— Decisions ^elated to the curriculum instructional 
goal's and objectives established for each class 
to be applied to all students; w 

— » Decision^ related to evaluation procedures and 

witeria. to indicate *the attainment of the t 
f - instructional goals and objectives of each class; * . 

— Decisions related to adapting the 'goals, objec- 
tives, and grading policies** to the LD student. ~ u f 

: At the top of the hierarchy are two someyhat independent q\jfes- 
tiofis about the student k s long range direction that the school, student and 
his £r her* parents should address:' 

* # % '7- What are the c^re^r possibilities that intLr^t you? 

-r- t po you want ^to continue your education af rer^^fh 
& . school in any formal way? 

* ^ The LD student, just like^his or her non-LD counterpart, must^ 
address the same questions; but in the case of the LD student, these "ques- 
^tipns take on^special significance. Students with learning disabilities 
need to be advised that thfeiir particular learning problem may make certain 
aspects of^ & particular .career more difficult for them. For example, is a 
career as a typist realistic fpr an LD student like a Vicky Mallack, who 
cannot do arithmetic well enough to .set* margins td 'type tabl.es?. If Vicky 
wants 'to be a typist, could she learn to compensate for her weakness by . 
uding a .o^TcuIator? . ** 
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By asking a co-worXer to'help set margins? By, learning to' set margins" 
vitally? , By requesting that^she not be given jobs requiring complex tabular 
presentations? Or. by practicing the Computations needed to determine margin 
•positions mitir the procedure was mastered? If compensatory strategies' are 
not practical, a*e there\related jobs in" the^ business world which Vicky can 
perform^ such as'bgingg receptionist,- file clerk or office machine operator? 
' Vicky^h, hard^orkingWoyai; diligent,' 'personable, and .dependable. . Do ^hese 
' attributes co&ite'rbalanee"^ tier learning di'sability? - 

• • Three s the^fP. students - ,Ben Long, -Bill Smith and. Eddie Lawrence 
- have definite career paths established; three others - Julian Lombard!, < 
Jock Fine and Stuart Warren - wf 11 ,have employment opportunities available , 
> family finesses, although they may np't pursue them. ' Ben Long and Bill' 
» .Smith are actively pursuing" vocational programs that will further'their ^ 
chosen careers. Deeter Schuman, Dick Bison', Peter. Lazer and Ted Thompson 
plan to go £0 college, but at present they have no definite plans for a 

Caree flf ter COlle9e * ° f 9irlS h3Ve *» lld Career or Allege plans f 

althouW Vicky. thinks she might Aike working in a>nursSry school or day ca're 
' center. Tim Michael and Wally $uinn ha^eith/r, career/college -plans nor 
the opportunity to work in, a family b«^ness. W of these .boys are in'a 
se V -contained program. .Wally is only ii ninth grade, so career plans may be 
premature at this point; Tim will be in aHoeatlonal orientation program ^next 
year. <■ t 

^>^K Besides career planning, th^second issue related td .educational 
Planning is choosing whether or hot to continue one • s '-formal education/ ' 

Although career planning and post-high ^chool" education are two. distinW 
issues, they are interrelated, since some careers require continued- formal " ' 

Education. Some students, however, treat these Issues as mutually exclu- 

sive- ' « 1 ^ 

* * * • 

Whether or not to go to college taktes on special. Significance for. 
a student with a learning disability.' Are the stent's learning disabilities- 
so severe that continued education will only cause more frustration, pay, anQ 
failure? Will the. college or technical -program offer any p#og*ammatic support?" 
Will the student ask for assistance and" be able to use It? • tfow much support 
will the student need? Witl the support available be sufficient? Is college ' 
necessary to pursue a career in a particular field? Are there oth%r jobs in 



the same field that do not require college? Would it not be "as 'satisfying 

to be an ambulance driver .as \ paramedic, and thus avoid two years of 

intensive post-high school training? . , . - ,•>■> ^ 

H i High ^school educational planning not only involves the question 
of Whether or not to go to college, 'it 'also involves the"question of which < 
college one should, choose. LD students may need to attend' colleges that, 
do, not require 1 a foreign language as an admissions or graduation requirement. 
They also need to know what special support services the college offers, . 
(e.g., learning' labs X and -whether special" -compensations (e.g.", oral fc 
father than -written examinations) are permitted. » 

reallege 'appears to M a realistic -option only for those students 
in resource classes. Generally .speaking, none of the self-contained students 
expected to attend colleg^ nor were they advised to do so. There may be ^ . 
exceptions to that, however r- '.a guidance counselor mentioned he, was having 
trouble deciding how' t<5 counsel an LD self-contained student wh6 is a very 
good athlete and who is expected to be offered an athletic scholar-ship. His 
teachers agree that he will^have a . very difficult time academically in 
college, but want him to 'have the athletic opportunity. LD self-contained 
•students; from professional families present another interesting problem. 
Although the students may "say they do not want to. go to college, their 
^l^ots mMfcnot dismiss that ".possibility entirely. These parents may decide 
that a caiefttlly selected community college would be a 'good social experience^ 
. . • ^ ' Isomewhat akin to the ^ssue of -car'eer chpice an* continuing .education 
is -the issu*e of academic versus vocational training. For some students, a 
completely academic program would doom them - if not to failure, then to 
total disgust and dislike of school. 'Bor otKers, their goals are not yet 
focused enough to make vocational education a reasonable alternative. "Some 
students feel there is% ^stigma attached- to vocatioiurtHPrograms, or they do 
- n6t want to leave their friends at their home-based high scHdol, an attitude 
Ben'^ong believes is very childish." In addition, work/study programs conflict^ 
With sports and>othef^extra-curricular, after-school activities: 

4 Self-contained students are-more likely to be advised fo enter, 
vocational programs than are resource students .^-du^is. County of fers' a week- . 
long career assessment program at another high" school. Vicky Mallack 'and . 
• Tim Michael participated in this- program '.l^s't year, and both of these students 
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have been actively encouraged to enter a Vocational program. Tim's mother 
Has been concerned that he might miss too much "basic work" if he enrolled 
in a vocational program, but this is definitely the program Tim is interested 
.in. <* 

There is a noticeable difference in' the philosophy of the self- 
contained program directors at West Forest and O'Brian on the issue of 
vocational versus academic preparation. The program directpr at West Forest 
would like each LD self-contained student to graduate .with a marketable job 
skill and experience. She encourages career planning and preparation parting 
in the ninth grade. The program director at 0' Brian is more 'concerned with 
giving students a solid academic foundation. Despite the fact that Eddie 
Lawrence has a career in construction well in hand, he v^s encouraged by his 
parents to get as' much academics as jtossible before he entered a skilled- 
trade, "and the school supported that decision, " Sally Benson had a job 
after school in a nursing home that could have been incorporated into a * t v 
work/study program permitting her to earn course credit for her employment. 
Given the fact that mahy of tjie LD students appear rather discontented with 
their academic courses, a vocational program seems like a very attractive 
alternative, especially if the student is interested and has some capability 
in that career area. 

Addressing .the' issues of career choice, continuing education, 
academic emphasis and vocational education provides .long-range d^ections to 
the secondary students educational program. A somewhat more specific level 
in the planning process involves, the selection of courses. Selecting courses 
for the following year is a complex decisior^rocess Aat involvfL-SAtsighing 
several factors: y/ ^ ' \ ^> 

J^What subjects is tfie^^dent required to take for ^ 
^ graduation? / 

• What subjects are requested by the colleges 
the student might attend and/or the career the 
stude/it might pursue? 

* i 

• What subjects, is the student interested in? 

• What subjects will ' give 'the student difficulty 
because of the student 1 s particular learning 

' disability? 
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„ These factors must all be considered in* planning the particular 
courses to be pursued the following year. CustiS^ounty students must take 
18 credit hours each year (six courses)/ ,15 of which are prescribed and 
3 of which are elective. Students Mio are in vocational programs can waive 
ei'ther a science or a social studies requirement /each year. The LD self- 
contained programs offer special classes/ in English, consumer math and social 
studies (e.g., world geography, psychology/sociology) and, at O'Brian, » 
science. At both O'Brian and West Forest, students are mainstreamed for 
health/PE/driver f s education and for any prevocational or vocational courses; 
at West Forest, self-contained students are mainstreamed for science pourses. 

Course selection for the- self-contained students involves identi- 
fying regular prevocational or vocational programs in which ,the students -have 
some interest aad in w,hich t£ey can succeed without serious trauma. Self- 
contained students select their mainstreamed courses carefully, trying to 
avoid courses that will require a high level of reading or math ability or} 
that' are taught by teachers with reputatio/fe for b^ing "tough;" They alsd 
try to' avoid classes" in which their lack of ski A will be apparent. Wit\ in 
the self-contained program the selection of courses is relatively automatic, 
since the course offerings wittiin a required subject area are limited.' 

Resource students hatfl'mdre complicated problems selecting their 

« 

courses. They must meet graduation requirements and college or employer^ 

* » 

preferences, but do not have the option of taking thess courses as part of 

a self-contained program. Furthermore, bagic skill review (the resource 

class) .uses up one of their elective courses'. The resource students also 

look for courses that are not "tough". ^Exactly what makes a course "totagh" 

is hard to describe, and how one learns which courses are "tough" is hard 

to -determine. Yet, sqch courses do exist, and £he LD students, resource 

% teachers and guidance counselors know which # ones they ;are. UL 

Ideally, once an LD student is required or ejects to take a 

course it should be possible to identify a 'particular level or section 

that <would be geared to his or her functioning level, an£/or a teacher 

willing to work with and make modifications for the LD student's particular 

problems. There are Several barriers to achieving this r however. First, 

information about the ^teaching style of a particular teacher may not be 

v known to,. the student, the guidance couhsielor or the special teacher's. 
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Although most teachers have reputations that circulate among both the students 
and faculty^ and the meanings of euphemistic course descriptions (e.g., 
consumer^ chemistry) are well known , there are always a few new teachers and 
courses for which information is not ava'ilafcle. Furthermore, even where the 
information is known, very often it cannot be used. Student class schedules 
are prepared by computer, and it is impossible to specify 'a particular 
teacher or a particular section of a class in the, computer input system. For 
example, +Lt is not possible for an LD student to request an English section 
or teacher that will emphasize creative writing; a student has to take 
whatever Engli&Ji teacher is assigned. If there are two sections of the 
chemistry class for college-bound students, taught by different teachers, thi ' 
student cannot elect one teacher rather than the other, of course, if the 
school decided to make^ one section of the chemistry clas§ for higher ability 
students and the other for lower ability students, then the school would be 
responsible 46r assigning the stydents. Ability grouping has disadvantages 
for the LD student, however, because often the lower section is composed of 
disinterested, unmotivated students who slow the' pace of instruction and 
disrupt the class. ' , 

Often, there is no, choice of teacher or level — if one registers 
'for that course, he or she will have that teacher and level of instruction. 
This can sometimes vg^fco't^e student's advantage if he or she knows that a 
particularly effective ^ache^ is the only, person available to teach a 
subject such as accounting. Then, a student who elects to take accounting," 
he will have that teacher. Regardless of whether the reason is lack of 
information, inability'to program the computer or no real choice, not being 
able to specify a particular teacher or section makes it difficult to plan an 
individually tailored class schedule for the LD student. 

Even within the self-contained program, the scheduling process 
makes it difficult to assign LD students to particular sections of a self- 
contained" English or.ihath class based on their current level of functioning'. 
Grouping the LD self-contained students into different sections of the 
self-contained English classes by reading level becomes a "hand-scheduling" 
bperation. since hand-scheduling takes staff time, this oft^n means that LD 
self-contained students are not scheduled into a routine until several weeks" 
after the school year starts. ' ■ p 
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Althpugh it may not be possibly initially to match an LD^student 
with an appropriate teacher or level of a course, it is possible, although 
difficult, to get him or her removed from a particularly bad situation. 
Usually, this involves some negotiations. To change Dick Bison's English 
class, for example, the resource teacher had to determine first whether the 
teacher whom the student requested had space in her class and was willing to 
have Dick join it. Then the teacher had to Convince the guidance counselor 
that Dick was not changing teachers because he wanted to avoid the "harder" 
work in the 'other class* but because^he wanted a greater emphasis on creative 
writing. Although it is not easy fo* an LD student to change teachers or 
sections, it is easier for them than their non-LD counterparts- As one 
guidance counselor put it: "If one of the resource teachers asks for a 
change for one of her students, I make it, but other students have to' appeal 
all the way to the principal." 

The next level of specificity in the program planning hierarchy 

is defininq the particular curriculum goals and objectives for the courses 

n ^ w 

the student is taking. In the regular classes / the goals and objectives are 

set by the Custis County curriculum guides and departmental regulations. 

Regular teachers are willing to individualize the goals, objectives and 

criteria for achievement only under certain conditions. Many of 'the regular 

teachers believe that the LD students in their classes don't; need any special 

heap. This is particularly true if the class is^a lower level section, such 

as consumer chemistry, or one that the academically talented student normally 

would not take, such as the current affairs class. Many ,of the regular 

teachers remarked that the LD students were doing much better than some of 

their non-LD peers. Furthermore, most of the regular teachers believe that 

if the LD student is "working hard" or "really trying", he or she can learn , 

the material and 'pass the course — possibly doing quite well. 

Regular teachers believe that if an LD student has a problem, it ib * 

due to a lapk of effort and not lack of ability. Working £ard and .really 

* 

trying translates ' into completing assignments, attending class regularly, 
paying attention, contributing to class discussions, asking for extra help 
and, occasionally, doing work after school. With only rare exceptions, 
regular teachers begin with^he working hypothesis that everyone in. the class 
is capable of doing the assigned work and achieving the goals and objectives 
set for the course. An LD student who is in academic difficulty because he 
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'or she is freque<fcly absent from class, fails .td complete his or her homework 
or class projects, br has not asked for help is given short shrift. Those LD . 
students who are diligent and hard-working and still have difficulty are 
usually given the benefit of the doubt. They are given adjusted grades, 
permitted to do modified assignments, provided additional help and allowed 
extra time. The basic issue seems to be:' Did the student achieve as much as 

f he or she could, given his or her learning disability? The assumption is 
that students who have not made an effort have' not achieved their potential; 
and a regular teacher is not likely to v adjust his or her standards for that 
.student. There are, of course, a few teachers like ^im Michael's driver's 

^ education teacher whp hold to the rule that standards must be standards even 
for students who are making every effort. It is 'unfortunate that these 
teachers sometimes are the only ones with whom an LD student can4ake some 
regular course^. 

The instructional goals and objectives for self-contained classes 

r 

are established with reference to the curriculum ^guides for the corresponding 
regular courses. As one self-contained science teacher stated: "We try to* 
. follow the County curriculum' guides for the subject, but of course we have 
to present the material in a way in which these students can understand." 
There is relatively littke individualization of the instructional goal/and 
objectives for different students in the class unless the class is us^ng some 
individually programmed material. What individualization exists is accom- 
plished by grouping the students' into the self-contained classes by achieve- 
meflt level, although this happens only, in English and math. 

The instructional goals and 'objectives of the. resource classes <*re 
totally individualized. Some students such as Jock Fine and Dick Bison work 
on specific deficiencies. Other students such as Deeter Schuman and Peter 
Lazer use the resource class as* a means of support to compensate for the 
problems they haye in regular classes because of their learning disabilities. 

Closely related to the establishment of course goals and objectives 
is establishing the student performance criteria for ^successful completion of 
the goals and objectives set- for each course. At the high school level, the 
typical indication of a student's success in attaining the goals and objec- 
tives of a particular course by his or her grades. Grades are determined by 
some weighted combination of class behavior and participation, completion 
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of daily assignments, quizzes and tests. Teachers, both regular and special, 
are' very open. an<3 clear abouj: how- they grade'/ and all of the STP students 
knew exactly wha't would be required to obtain a particular grade level. In 
the regular class, the evaluation procedures are applied with only minor ' 
modification to the learning disabled* student, and only if the LD student 
demonstrates that it is his or* her learning disability rather than his or her 
lack of motivation, perlistence and effort that is causing difficulty. For 
the self-contained class, the evaluation procedures are established for a 
group or class of LD students, not for each individual LD^student. Only in 
the resource class are the performance criteria completely individualized* 

• Personnel and Procedures Available for LD Student Program Planning 

The previous sections have defined several aspects o% program planning 
decisions. For secondary students, the major responsibility for planning at 
lea^B the regular portion of the student's educational program re£ts with the 
guidance counselor, but the .student's teachers also have an important role in 
the planning process . /fhV guidance counselor: discusses career, college, 
and/or ^ofeher postM^gh schopl education opportunities with stude*nts; assists 
in the selection of courses for -the following year; negotiates course, class 

and teacher changes; and mediates disputes about grades ( usual lv without sue- 

VS 

cess). Regular and special teachers advise students about careers colleges, 

* *■ 
and appropriate courses. In conjunction with school and department directives; 

teachers establish goals, objectives and gradinq standards and apply those 

standards to individual students. Students are encouraged to take or discour- 

aged from taking Certain courses, by their teachers, and teachers are open about 

describing their classes and other classes in their departments, so that stu- " 

dents* can matfe an informed choice. 

The relationship between the planning responsibilities of the 

guidance counselor and those* of the special education staff di'ffered in the 

two high schools in the STP study. At 0 1 Brian, the LD self-contained students 

are, counseled, their schedules made and changed, and their difficulties with 

regular teachers adjusted by the director of the LD self-contained program. 

The guidance counselors have little to do with the educational planning 

for these students, although technically they retain that responsibility. 

For the resource students at both hiqh schools and for the self-contained 

/ 
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student^ at West Forest, the guidance counselor^ are responsible for all 
course selections and changes. Hie special education teachers under this-' 
system are informal advisors. 

Special education teachers may offer suggestions in the area of ' 
career planning and continuing education, based on their knowledge of the ' 
student's disability. They may be good sources of information about special' 
college programs of which guidance counselors may not.be* aware. For example, 
one resource teacher recently visited a nearby private college that dnphasizes 
a strong support program for LD students^ Now this teacher is able to provide 

• information -on the. benefits of that type of prograk for the LQ student. Xh 
the area of course selection, the LD teachers talk with the students indivi- 
dually and may even talk with the , students ■ parents about specific course 
selection problems. Thl LD teacher provides advice on appropriate cpurses 
for an LD student. For example, Tim Michael was discouraged by the LD, 
teacher from taking consumer chemistry because he had poor math skill's. 
Deeter Schuman's mother questioned his resource teacher during the IEP , , 

* conference about whether it was advisable for him to take a foreign language, 
and the resource teacher advised against it. At West Forest, the LD self- 
contained teachers hosted an evening* meeting at which they explained the ' 
courses available and then talked with each parent individually ,about his or 
her child's "schedule. The one STP parent, who. attended found this very 
helpful. ^ 

The 'impact ofthe*LD teacher's recommendation depends, in large 
part, on his or. her persuasiveness and reputation. The senior resource 
teacher at O'Brian has been there for several yWs^knd knows most of the\ 
teachers, and courses', and her recommendations are us/ually sought out and 
followed". On the other hand, resource* teachers' attest Forest have not been 
teaching in that school long, and their influence if notably weaker. But no 
matter how influential an LD teacher may be, his or her input is only advi- 
sory* LD teachers tell incredible "war stories" of LD students being placed 
in advanced classes in which they were "doomed to fail" because a guidance * 
counselor gave inappropriate counselling during the course selection process. 
Although the guidance counselor is the person authorised to make teacher or 
course changes, the special education teachers are ^important mediators in 
this process. The LD teachers will advocate for a student, j&o wished to make 
a teacher change*or .other changes in schedule. 
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In addition to advislsig^Liy students on course selection and ass^s" 
ting in making course changes, the LD teachers are play an extremely' important 
role at the level in the planning process where the regular program curriculum 
goals and objectives are applied to the LD student. The resource teachers , 
often serve .as a communication link and .advocate with the regular teachers 
for. the LD s.tudents they instruct. 4 The resource teachers perform two functions. 
First, they find out first-hand exactly what the regular teacher expects from 
students and then tries to be certain that the LD student understands and 
complies with those expectations. The resource teachers constantly check 
with their students about their work in other classes, asking questions such 
as : 

Isn.'t the outline on your research paper due tomorrow? 
Is it dQne? 

Do you need help thinking out your approach or 
organizing your ideas? 

* Should I help you proofread it? 

Should w£ check your grammar and punctuation? 

Have you included all your references? 

Second, resource teachers convey to regular teachers information 'on 
the student '•s disability: "Jock has trouble understanding written directions. 
Try to explain the instructions orally for him. 1 ' In certain circumstances, 
the resource teachers are able to administer oral versions of the regular • 
class tests and to convince a teacher to pass rather than fail a stv^dent^ who 
did as well as could be expected given the student's learning disability. 

The coordinatic^ and support role played by the resource teacher , 
is difficult. It takes time to arrange opportunities to meet with regular 
* teachers whose foree periods are at different times. Interaction is often 
crisis generated, occurring when a student feels he or she doesn f t understand 
something and there is a test .on it the next day. It requires judgment, since 
in some instances* the student's problem in a regular cla^s is not his or her 
learning disability per se but a motivational or attention problem that may 
or may* not be attributable to the learning disability. When an LD student is 
having problems in his or her regular courses, the regular teacher almost 
always asks, "Don't you think the student could do better if 'he or she 
tried?" Because not all LD students have\the total devotion to the task that 
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some regular teachers expect, it is sometimes. difficult to explain: (1) that 
the student's poor class behavior and work habits are -related to his or her 
learning disability; or (2) that although the student might have exerted 
extra effort, it Is n6t really fair tjp always expect an LD student to do 
extensive extra work just to keep pace. Motivation and effort can compensate 
for a learning disability. But how fair is it to expect an LD student to 
exhibit^ exemplary efforts in these areas? 

• The Role of the IEP Document and Conference 

Having discussed the educational planning process and the personnel 
and procedures available for program planning, we turn now to the question of - 
what role in that process the* IEP document and conference should' play. In. 
Exhibit 6, we present schematically the elements of th*. planning process and 
indicate where the IEP document and conference fit into that process. 

As indicated in Exhibit 6, only a small portion of the decisions 
involved in the planning process are part of the IEP document, although 
almost all are topics of discussion at the IEP conference. Among the planning 
decisions presented, the IEP document is required to include 'only the annual * 
goals and short-term objectives that are specific to the individual student 
and the specific modifications required in -the student \s regular program to 
accommodate his or her uniqueCneeds. Although Custis County lEPs include a 
description of general curriculum goals and objectives beina used with all 
students in the self-contained class, this is not required. \r is the IEP 
document required to address other areas of importance to the planning 
process. Particularly, the IEP document does not address long-range direc- 
tions there is no indication 'on the IEP document that any discussion 
was held, or tentative decision reaqhed, or directipn " established related to 
career choice Qr college plans. These questions' arise at the IEP meeting and 
must be addressed in making course selections, yet the IEP document is not 
required to include the inf orAation . / • ' • 

The IEP document does not cV^nt^in. any reference the student's* /~\ 
mainTtreamed courses except perhaps to liWt^ them and indicate the percent- 
age of time to be spent In the 'regular 'program. Here again, course selection * 
and change make up an important topic for discussion at the IEE meeting, yet 
the' IEP does not document this discussion. Of course, unless the guidance 
counselor 'is present at the IEP conf erence, the course selection discussion 
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\ - • Exhibit 6 

The Relationship of the IEP to the Planning Process 



Decision in the 
Planning Process 


IEP 
Document 


IEP 
Conference 




Career choice and/or 
^ post-high school e<}ucation % 
• school education 


,,Not Required 

* - « 

Not required 

» 


Discussed 


• 


Academic foundation vis-a-vis 
vocational preparation 


DDscussed 

7 ■ 




Selection of courses, ^classes 
and teachers 


Not required 


Discussed 




Establishment of curriculum 
and instructional* gcfals 


Not required but 
curriculum goals and 
objectives for self- ^ 
contained classes are 
on STP students' IEPs 


Discussed 


> 

■ I 


Evaluatipn procedure -to 
determine attainment of 
instructional goals and" 
objectives* 

9 


Not required but evalua- 
tion procedures for >. 
self-contained students 
are on l*6e STP students' 
IEPs 


Discussed* 


V 


* 

Adaptation of goals , 
objectives and grading ^ 
policies to meet needs 
of the individual LD 
student 


Required 

* 


Discussed and 
developed at v 
the conference 




»j^cwj»ixw» icaiiiiiiy Qenciency 
skill development goals and 
objectives and evaluation 
criteria to meet I»D student's 
unique needs. 

* 

V 


Required 

♦ 


Discussed and 
developed at 
the conference 




0 / 

m 

♦ 


" si.. ; • 


* 





is only advisory, since the responsibility for course selection decisiorr^-^, 
rests < with* the guidance counselor. f 

.Although the student's current problems with specific regular^ 
teachers and classes may be discussed at the IfiP conference, any»requests for 
teacher change's or special intervention may require another meeting with the 
teacher and/or guidance counselor. The IEP mee-ting is'not a session at'which 
decisionary made or action takes place regarding the student's regular 
program, usually ^cause the'^appf^pria^pe^cjinel are not dfilsent and the 
special education staff present are limited to an. advisory Jfe mediator 
role in these decisions. 

Jhe IEP content bears no relationship to the student's success in 
the class as measured by his or her grades. Certainly in the regular classes, 
if not in the special education classes, it is grades — not IEP goals and 
objectives completed — that determine whether a student has passed his or 
her courses and has earned the required credit units for graduation. The 
•students, their parents and their teachers are very^oncerned about grades, 
£Hd much discussion at the IEP meeting centers around "how well the -student 
is doing," which is always answered in terms of grades. 

The parents of the STP students *re very concerned about their son ' 
or daughter's day-to-day progress and are willing to help, in whatever way 
they can. This, too, is usually a topic of discussion at the IEP meeting but 
not recorded in the lEP document. " 

. Implications of the, IEP Provisions 

i 

T 4 ^4.1 Implications for Policy Makers 

■* 

• ' Comprehensive Planing Process 

We* recognize that the IEP document i's intended to set forth in 
writing what- the student's unique special 'learni^ needs are and what 1 ■ 
particular special education services or program modifications are required 
to meet those needs. It states specific goals and objectives to be achieved' 
by the provision of special education and related services, and provides 'a 
means for recording the extent of the student's progress toward meeting. these 
goals and objectives. The IEP document is not a record of the student's 
total educational .program'; nor is it intended even to be a complete description 
of all aspects of the student 's*special education program." ■ 
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The findings of the STP study,- however, indicate .that there is a 
need at the sebondary level for a more long-term, integrated, comprehensive 
planning process. Th%s planning process, would 1 ' include establishing long-range 
directions for each $tudfent;* selecting appropriate courses and classes; 
adaptyi^, if necessary, the curriculum c^n£ent, instructional approach and 
grading policy of particular classes to meet th,e unique needs of the le.arnii*^ 
disabled student/ and developing specific annual goals and short-term pbjec- . 
tives to Wet the student's unique special ^ieeds. One approach to meeting 
the need for an integrated, comprehensive planning process would be to 'expand 
the contentVqf th^--«^JOT5Qii^nt; another would be to efcfcourage the use o^the^' 
I5P conference ^s an opportain\ty to discuss these concerns* 

Conferenci- I ■ 



f In^addition^o* the juse of the IEP conference as a mechanism for** 

develop/ng an integrated, comprehensive i*d«pational plan for 'secondary 
students, our findings relatad--to* otfier<*aspects of the IEP conference 
have pplicy implications . % , % , * , * ' 

Our findings suggest that, ^ome learning disabled students 'do not 
*' * * * ■ 

wish to be present when theis, teachers v and ^parents review their work. 

They want tcv knov£ what their teachers saV/ but not to be there when ib- 
is said. \ much more satisfactory .arrangement for these -students is for t \ 
the spedftal education teacher or ^grogram director to .discus the IEP with the 
student first, ^incorporating all his or her comments' aqg concerns^_and then 
*to review the IEP with the parents sfe^rately, Th\s permits both the st*a4ent 
and ¥ie' parents feel ftee to express their concerns-, and ^or the teacher 
tcj^be operand frank in discussing th^student Vs school progress and problems 
with both/the student, and parents^. This does' not mean that students should 
not be pncourag^d t° attend their IEP meetings; rather, it suggests) that 
opportunity for ^individual Conversations should be; s of fered '.instead of, Ot 

/ ^ • * ^ ' ' T * 

^addition, to / the/more formal parent/stude'nt/^ea^her/school representative 
STEP meeting. 

' • IEP Document - , w , « - • * , f - . 

') * The IEPs if the? STP* students illustrate certain areas where policy 

aiarificat;Lonv ma^ be desirable. We found* one important ^pe'of the IEP, • 

»' ♦ . * , * . * * * • . . ^ 

particularly for mainstreamed W students, to be to buttress thg cdmmunicatio 

with regulat class teachers. For this purpose to be achieved, it is 'important 



- fojr.the IEP documeat, to state clearly and specifically the adaptations r to 

: " enable the student/ to be instructed, in a regular class. This should relate: 
, . to the student's level erf, functioning and should include a description of the ' 

support available to regular teachers from his or her special education 
teachers and other special education program .staff . The IEP regulations do * 
not^state this, as a required content item, and local education agencies may 
need encouragement to revise* their IEP forms 'so this item is included. 
, ^ The goals and objectives included on the TEPs for the STP students 

tendfd to be general curriculum content goals and/objectives rather than 
goals and objectives related to specif ic academic -skill development or ' 
deficiency remediation. The relationship between the IEP goals and objective? 
for a ^elf-contained student, and the general curriculum goal's and objectives 
•for the ^elf-contained classes in whichy€hT>tudent ii placed/ needs to be 
. clarifie'd so that self-contained class* teachers understand that the "IEP need 
not state general curriculum goals.* * * I \, J 

Both teachers' and parents feel that while knowing the iHbr fals 
for a student is important, the specification' of short-term objectives is, of 
little benefit unless the IEP indicates of whether and when' the particular 
objective was achieved. The IEP document should be required. -to contain this 
information." . » * 

, Because the IEP document is intended to Reflect the extent of 
p^progress the student is. making toward achieving his or her educational goals, 
{^J} greater emphasis should be placed on developing lEPs so as' to facilitate 
^ meaningful comparisons from year-to-year. Statements of levels of perfor- 

' wane? -and-the. specification of goals and objectives should be linked tqr each ' 

* other so that accumulative record of progress and accomplishment is 'created. 
4 * 4 * 2 Implications for Program Administrators 
• IEP Conference * 

The" students did not, as a rule,^wish to attend th^j IEP . 
. . conference held with the ir> parents. Therefore, the LD teachers o* program 

directors responsible, for preparing IEP recommendations for presentation 
to parents at. the IEP meeting shguia discuss the IEP with the student and" 
• ■ elicit input prior to the meeting. Students should still be encouraged to ♦ 

attend the IEP meeting, but other options for their participate^ should 0k * ' ' 
J , { also^be available. • ■ , 

* . * 4 



„ For many parents, the IEP conference has evolved into a general 
program planning meetings the topics discussed venturing far and wide from 
the '"special education* goals, objectives and services — to career or college 
.plans, course selection, chaoses in current -teachers or courses, particular 
courses where the students vulnerable and what can be done to reduce the 
likelihood of a D or failing grade, actions or activities needed or possible 
at home, and parent education on potential and impending problems such as 
dating, drinking, driving, drugspand disruption* The. nature of the discus- 
sion at the IEP meeting should be encouraged to expand to cover all areas of 
teacher,, parent and student concern, and not *be limited. to the content of the 

IEP document.' ^ * 

For many of the areas discussed at the lEP conference, the presence 
and participation "of th<f student's guidance counselor should be encouraged* 
Bec^iSe many of the educational plans, decisions and problems of an LD 
student are related to the areas of knowledge, expertise* or responsibility of 
bat^-the special education teacher and the guidance counselor, a close 
working relationship 'between the student's guidance counseled and his or her 
special education teachers should be developed, o This relationship might be 
formally established by having guidance counselor participation and sign-off 
in the development of the student's IEP and by having special education 
program participation and sign-off on the LD student's schedule of courses 
and clny course changes* " j 



• IEP Document 



Although not required by P,L,' 94-142 , the IEP document currently 
b^ing" developed for LD Secondary students could with very little additional 
content*be expanded to more' useful, comprehensive record of the student's 
jsducationa'l program. A comprehensive document would include the fol^bwing 

items; ^ * *- / 

— First, a statement of long-term directions * This statement, 
which would be revised % each yeaj, wou^d consider current expectations^ 
regarding career or college' plans, and indicate a general focu£ <jp academic, 
Vocational or social development, # As part of establishing long-term direc-^ 
tives the IEP could include a statement of the student's total high school > 
program plan, ' including courses and credits required for graduation or 
courses needed for 'particular job entry'or post-high school training. Thus, 

/ v * 



the total program plan wc&ld show what courses the student must take, should 
take, and hopes to take. Progress toward completing the total program- plan 
would be reviewed each year. ^Guidance counselors may already do this form of 
total program planning with students; if 'so, 'the plan should. be reviewed with, 
the student and parent in ton junction with the student's IEP to show how 'his 
or her special education program fits into the total education plan. 

Second, a Statement of the mocli locations required in the substan- 
tive curriculum, instructional strategies and perhaps grading practices to 
accommodate the learning disabled aPtudent in his or her regular clashes - 
including physical and vocational, education. \ 

~ Third, a statement of the specific individual goals and, obqfeqti-i , 
ves that are- to be the primary focus of the special education program . ^ For , > 
the self-contained students, these goals and objectives would probably -cut 
acVo"6s % academic subject *kreas and serve to link all the self-contained 
V teachers together in >a common effort related to two or three priority 
areas 'for the student. . # * 

— Fourth, a* statement of the supportive services available y 
assist *he LD student in his or- her regular classes. These' may be such 
^ services as interpreting the regular, class vriken materials so that the LD 
student can understand and asSimilate the content. 




— Fifth, a statement of ^parent a^d student actions to be taken 
in support of the IEP goals and objectives. This includes activities . 
the parents and the Student expect to undertake to facilitate the school's. * > 
efforts to help the student achieve the specified goals and objectives .s Lf 
the IEP is reviewed arid signed, by the student, his or her own serious 
commitment to certain behavior should, be reinforced by recording it in^a 
formal document. *, * 

~ Sixth, a Statement -of: the student ' s 'current level of performance / 
thgt 'permits examination cff the continuity bf ^progress*. A major limitation 
of .the i& document is not lt^rontent but the lack of 'any requirement 
that there be continuity of th<*t content. A student,' parent, or teacher , ! 
should be able to place th$ l£Ps of * successive years together and. get a ' 
sense of the progress the student has made both in terms of improvement* in, 
the level "of 'performance and in terms of the extent and variety of goals and 
objectives mastered. The IEF>s of previous^years do not seem 'to build such *a 



cumulative record; therefore, some mechanism for showing -continuity /should 
be provided. ' * . y 

4.4^3 Implications for 'Teachers * , ^ 

« 

1 • Preparation of the IEE 

Although in earlier sedtjLons of this report \& recommended adding 
material to the IEP, ther£ are some things that mi^ht jnake the preparation 
of the IEP easier. First, teachers should read the student's previous IEP 
and use some of the same terms and yardsticks ,to v determine the student's 
current level of performance. This would provide continuity to the IEP 
and enable the parents and students to follow the student/s progress. 

/ ' > Second, teachers should make a- plear statement about what adapta- 
tions the student may need to succeed in :the regular class and what- special 
education i£ available to support ther regular <yp vocationa]NprT?frani. In 
this connection, it is important to document any conversations the resource 
or self-contained teacher may have already h'aj^with the student's regular 
or vocational teachers ab^t raodif i6ations needed and support offered. 

SThifd, teacher^Rhould think about^he totaj. plan for the / 
student's prgjram from. the most' general to the most^ specif ic - At the most 
general level should be a considerati6n of the student ' s^ total high 'school 
experience and the general direction* he or she wishes to pursue. 

fourth, teachers should develop recommendations for specific 
individual student 'goals and objectives. For resource students ,- there 
should be at least (perhaps at moSt) two year-l6ng goals': 1) the student . 
will acquire the organizational and study skills\needed to succeed in his o 
her ^regular classes;*, and T) the studeSc wilT '"increase Vis or her letel of 
Skill Vtf some Specified skill or 'content area. 

\ For the first goal, shdrt-term objectives can be s;tatefa in terjits 
of the skills the student needs to develop in prder to succeed, for example 

. * \ 4 ' < { < - - • 

• Organize his or^h^r uime and develop techniques to plan 

ahead and -schedule *work sp homework .assignments are « - 
' dr completed on time; * ^ 

m Maintain a dbmpj.e*;e $nd orderly no*tebo5k; " ? 

* Be .able to read assignments and understand what is 

, required; * „ . 4 /' 

* • ' ^ ■ * '« - • 

% m * Be able to'read assigned material, and take notes; 



• Be able to proofread written work and make correction^; 

• Know how to use a dictionary or calculator to verify 
spelling or calculations. 



The second -jgoal defines and # provides -short-term objectives for 
the student^to work on if there Is no regular class work that needs attention 
or support — e.g., lists of spelling words, grammar, reading comprehension, 
writing exercises, mathematics problems. J % 1 

The resource teachers of the STP students generally, spent about 
one-half to three-quarters of their resource .class instruction time providing 
some form of support for tne student's regular class program. For many 
students, this was the only instruction provided; for a few, the entire 
resource class was spent working on a basic- skill are^a — mathematics or 
spelling. Rarely did ^ resource teacher attempt to work on more than one 
'content skill area, and almost always regular program suppqrt; took priority 

over the. content skill area. * . » 

** yhe goals and objectives for the self-contained students should 

be based on their particular learning needs and will typically cut across ' 
subject areas. They may be behavioral skills' (e.g.,^ attend class, increase 
attention; reduce distractabil^ity and disruption), or they may be academic - 
skills (e^g., improve reading^ writing, spelling). The goals and ob3ectiv$3 
should- unify the self-ccfntained teachers in their efforts to address a 
particular 'fundamental learning problem.. When the teachers, parents and * 
students are all * aware • that this is the target goal for the year, concen- 
trated effort in evesf class wUl be directed toward developing that, skill. 

There* is no ( need to describe ' the general curriciilAim goals ar)d ' 
objectives in the\ varitms ^xxbject\-arHa-sre'lf ^cc-irtalneff classed which aVe""' " '* 
applicable to .all studeilts in these classes — unless specific modifica- 
tions are being made in that curriculunTf or a particular student. A 
reference to th§ general curriculum outline is sufficient "documentation. 
For example: "Sam Jones will receive instruction in biology ,' world history^ 
and consumer math in self-contained classes; t/ie ' instruction in these 
classes is based on the curriculum guide developed for these subjects by 
Cuotis County." 



x • IE P Conference * 

T T " • * ' 

The IEP conference is perceived very positively by parents , but 

it would be even more' valuable if there were continuity 'from year to year* 

Teachers should begin the IEP meeting by reviewing last year's IEP, showing 

the changes in'level of performance, improvement and increased sfcills. The 

review- of previous goals and objectives should be ( from the perspective of 

both skills 6 development and knowledge expansion. 

If the IEP conference is to serve as a mechanism for the discussion 

of the student's tot;*! education program, then the next activity would be %o 

* * » 

review th6^|£^ent's long-range directions. For example, does the student 
still expect to attend college? , Woi$t on construction? Any further thoughts 
on which college? ^Other jobs? Is it time to rethink some of these 'expecta- . 
tions? The next $tep would be .to consider the student's total high school 
^program and how, the special education program is integrated with and supports 

J5 - - » .- A r — 

that program. The tracher should then discuss the, student's current wprk, 

the goals' and objectives of the subject areas being taught or the skill areas 

being worked on, and the student's gxa'des. Parents and students should 

sbe _^ncouraged to offer suggestions on what can be done to improve the 

student's current grades. ^ 

Next, teachers $hould discuss an,y current or potential problem ^ 

areas and approaches the teacher, student and. parents might take to- prevent 

or aileviate these problems. Written reports fsom other teachers are helpful 

here", especially if the 'student * is * having difficulty in a particular ciass. 
f . . 

' After reviewing -the past, and discussing the present, it is 

^£EB£9E&£t& to .ij?tjroduce the future by considering ^thjtJ&oa^S^pdL objectives 

* <* V, ■ 

'to be pursued during t£e coming .year. This isJalso a^ good opportunity to 
( djscuss the student ' s* proposed course schedule for the following year and 

the modifications and. supportive- acrangemerits that Will be required to 

• ' $ 

accommodate the student in those classes. U * ' 

• " ' . ' a . ■ 9 

4.4.4 Implications for Parents y ' - 

• Use of. the IEP Conference and D6cument 

Parents should use the IEP^ document and conference as a means „ 
of learning more about their child, the progress he or s^ft* is making, and the 
'« skills and^nowledge he or she is ac^iiring. . Parents should help develop the 



of the IEP document. The content of ttfe IEP should #ot limit parent 

questions but should offer *a means for going beyond the IEP. to'other aspects- 

of the student '"s total education program^ 

First, parents should make every e'ffort to attend the conference. 

If/they cannot, they should talk with school staff over the phone. * Se^md, 

parents should prepare for the. IEP conference. They should revi^ their 
/ c 

child's previous year's IEP, his or' her recent report cards and other records; 
in addition, they should make a list of questions related to' current problems 
the child is having. They should confer with their child beforehand to 
^ .discuss the general areas of career choice, college plans, and what classes, 
or courses he or she expects to take the following year. ^ 
Parents should be involved in* the development of the IEP but 
not feel limited by its content. t Questions about appropriate colleges, 
grades, and homework are all relevant. The IEP conference is a form of 
parent education. Parents shpuld be sure they understand how the new IEP . 
builds on the. old. one — how to determine their child's progress from 
successive 'lEPs; and what the relationship is between -this and last "year's : 
goals and objectives. *They*should learn all they can about their child's 
class activities, what he or she learns, how he or she behaves', ancT what 
grades ne or she will probably receive. * * 

Since the IEP document is not designed to communicate all the ' 
inOotmation- parents should know, nor does it cover all fye areas parents 
may wish £o discuss, parents should not rely on the IEP document itself.' ^ 
However, they should be sure the -IEP reflects their particular concerns 
*or their child, *even if ,these concerns do not seem to fit neatly into the 
» 

' 4.4.5 Implications for S tudents 
• Involvement 

Learning disabled students should fee actively ^Involved in the • ' 
preparation of their IEPs, although* not necessarily by attending the IEP 
conference. The LB students should be encouraged*to set their Own goals and 
objectives, • to select their own courses, and to determine within limits — 
how their special education iris true tignaj time will be spent/ They -should 
know what progress they have made f rorrf 1 one year to the next, and what goals 
and objectives! their teachers have recommended as priorities for them. The * A 
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LD students should understand that their IEP indicates what modifications 

may need to be made in their regular classes to accommodate their learning 

disability / and what to do if .these modifications are not made. 

Learning disabled secondary students should contribute to the 

content of tlie IEP document, agree to it, and even sign it. The students 

should be asked to think about whether they wish to remain in the LD program 

and', if so, what sort of help they expect to receive. 'Ml of th^| STP students 

knew why they w6re in, the LD program and had some understanding of its 

benefits. Whether the benefits are worth the stigma many students clearly 

seem feel is a question that should be posed to each LD student every year. 

. ♦ \ * 

In our study, the STP students were responsible for choosing • 
their cours£s"for the following year . Their parents had to "pign off" on 
their choices, and the guidance counselor had to review and approve their 
program, but the initial preferences and final selection were student *deterr 
mine-ek. -In thi-&-p£Oce^s-r the students received advice and assistance from ' 
"their friends, teachers, parents arid guidance counselors; they generally made 
'good decisions. t£us, we think LD student^ should 'be encouraged to ma£e v 
course selection decisions subject to review by their parents, guidance 
counselor and, preferably, their resource teacher or self-contained program- \ 
director. Furthermore, the IEP conference is an excellent time - for LD 
students to discuss their coUrse selection for the*" following year witV their 
special -education teachers . t 

The STP resource students "were generally responsib^ for how 
they used their time in the resource class. Some students viewed th^ class 
as a guided study period, and others as a time when they studied a particular >y 
subiect or skill. Still-, the particular focus activity was initiated by the * 
student. We thought this to b€ appropriate; the LD students generally Jknew 
which academic courses were causing them trouble and requested and jised the 
icher's assistance productively. Since the LD resource student 
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the decisions hhout how ,the resource '£ime will be spent, these decisions } 
oilld be reflected in the IEP. Similarly, the self-contained students > 
should participate in discussions about the general skill development target^ 
areas included inrtTheir IEPs. . - 
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In sum, an LD student ^should be aware of the progress made 
since his or her last IEP, and he or she should participate in certain 
decisions — particularly whether to remain in the LD program, what general 
future directions sfciotfld be pursued, what 'courses should be taken, how to use 
the resource class time, and what particular learning t>r academic skill will 
be ,the focus of their special Education program. They should know what 
^ information, if any, the'LD teachers have convened about their learning 
problems to t&eir Tegular teachers. 
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5.0 



IMPACT OF LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT (LRE) PROVISIONS 



The STP study deliberately selected students in two different 
placement situations in order to facilitate assessment of ■ the implementation 
and impact of the least restrictive environment (LRE). In this section, we 
describe the* least restrictive environment provisions and how thev are imple- 
mented in the two hiqh schools involved in *the study. We also discuss the 
various types of classes that form the tdfcal educational nroqram of the LD 
student and the impact these classes have on different types of LD students. 
Finally, we of fer some comments' and suaqestions related to the placement of 
students in the least restrictive' environment . 



5.1 



The Least Restrictive Environment ProvisionTof p.L. 94-142 



' ft 



P.L. 94-142 requires that: -(1). to the maximum extent appropriate' 
handicapped! students are to be educated with students who are not handicapped; 
and (2) placement in special classes should occur -only when the nature and , 
v severity of the student's handicap is such that education' in reqular classes 
. with the use. of supplementary aids and services cannot be achi eve d<s a ti sector! ^y . 
^4 ^ School districts are rerfuired to provide a co/itinuum of alteni&ive 
placemWs, including instruction in regular classes and special classes, and 
to provide ^supplementary services such as a resource class in conjunction 
'with regular class placement. A handicapped student's special education place- 
ment must be aldose to the student's home as possible and, unless the 
student's rE£ 'requires otherwise, in the school the student^puld normally have 
attended had he t or ste'nbt been handicapped. 

— — -» ...^Ja^.tb.la..sec^ioEL r --fcfte following three important LRe| 

be discussed* 'Placements^ should ber 



As close to^the student's home 'as possible i.e., W/ 
the placement is in the student's ho*e4>ased schoo 



Selected from a continuum pf alternative placements 
thatj include's both instruct ion-'^Ln 'regular classes 'sup 
mented by services in a resource class and instruction \i 
special claseesM.e. , whether the placement. is desiqnat 
,as^ 'self-'contaij^ed or resources proq^am; 1 ' 4 * 
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• *%o the maximum extent appropriate Vith students who are 

rnot handicapped i.e./ what combinamqn of special educa- 
tion, regular education and vocational education 
-* classes comprise the student's placement/ and deter- 
mine the degree of mainstreaming the student experiences. 

I 

5.2 Implementation of the Least Restrictive Environment Provisions 



5.2;/l A's Close to the Student's Hone as Possible 



« Custis County offers tD resource clasps at every hi-gh scbool, so 

LD students plaped in resource classes attend their horte-basei^j3,qhc>ols . ^ Self- 
-contained glasses are availably only in certain designated high schools; there- 
t • 

fore, many students in self-ocyitained programs do not attend their home-based 
high sahqtftL'. Since the number of students being placed>in LD self-contained 
programs .isr % iricr^a sing, the school district has recently started a new LD self- 
contained program in a high school that previously had sent its' students to 
either West Forest or Cr* Brian. This meant that 'several *STP* students were 
assigned back to, the if:^ home .-based' school. 

- 5.2.2 Selection fyom^a Contfinuum of Alternative Placements 

For learning disabled secondary students li\iLnq 4 in those parts of the 
county where the STP students iiVe;.bustis County oi^rs two basic special edu- 
cation placement Alternatives: a self-containfed placement and regular academic 
classes supplemented by resource cl^s placement. Within .these two placements 
or programs/ tnere is flexibility in." terms of the number and nature of the requ- 
lar or vocational classes selected*. # * - 

For practical ^purposes) -"placement in the resource program means 

students spend cjne class period a* day in the resource class taking a subject 

called basic skills review;, the remainder of* their Schedule cpnsi'sts of regular 

academic, non-academic and/or vocational elates., "M/acement in the seJLf- 

contained program means students take most of the'ir academic subjects in * 

i \ 
separate, self-contained special classes, but ^fcak^.all their > non-academic an<^ 

vocational subjects in regular classes. . Each self-contained class period 

• * t, * 

re p resen ts a unique academic 'subject? thus, a se}rf-containetf student will have 

(Separate, self-contained class periods of English, Math, 'biology, and history.* 

Each of* theSe classes , is taught by a learniaq disabilities teacher *and contains 

on|.y LD self-contained' students. 



Although co-existing in the same building,^ the resource and 

self-contained programs are administratively separate, and* use separate instruc- 

. * , * * 

tional staff. Changing an LD 4 ^deht|s placement from the self-contained to 
the resource program involves. a formal process, and changes in teachars> thus, 
constraining the development of a complete continuum between the two placements 



and resulting in the following discontinuities: 



/— A resource student cannot take a self-contained class * 
even if there is ncr aporopriate recrular class in t>fat 
subject available. The student mav take that* subject 
through the resource class, however, the way, Jock Fine 
is taking na^y. 

— A self-cdntained student may take a course called basic 
skills review, but with ar s^lf-contained beacher , . not the 
resource teacher, 

-- 1 A self-contained student may take up to^three regular 

classes; but taking more • than that fo^a^y long period of 
time may force a formal placement chanqe to^fehe resource 
program and result- in changes in teachers and increased 
mainstreaming** 

5 * 2 * 3 To the Maximum Extent Appropriate with Students . >• 
Who Are Not Handicapped 




An LD student's total educational pigment is defined by his or h 

schedule of classes'. The classes tha£ are the building blocks from, which an 

y 

LD student's placement is formed fall into 16 broad categories outlined in 
Exhibit 7 arid discussed in detail in Appendix I. The categorization in 
Exhibit 7 is not intended to be a definitive listing; it is based on observa- 
tions in only two high schools in one school district. Yet^ what it points w 
out very clearly * is- the tremendous varratrro n' in^h^'typ^^c^crl5r^es*" 'a^aTr- ~ * ~ 
able to N learning disabled students* in secondary schools. There may also 
be variation ^within types. For example, Type 10 --vocational classes extend- 
ing beyond one period offered in a vocational center, differ tremendously 4 dn 
the level of academic skills required. For example, carpentry involves somewhaf 
less academic skill than air conditioning/refrigeration- Within, any given type 
of class, there are factors .that depend on the teacher, the teaching approach 
used, and the degree of conceptualization relative to practical application 
stressed. Deeter Schuman,- a col lege-bound' LD resource student, expressed this 
by saying: "I wii; do all right netf£ year in the Algebra II/Trig class if J 
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* . . ' , Exhibit 7 1 , j 

Types of High School Classes - * 

Regular Education Academic Classes: m * x * 

U Academic classes for honors students; advance? placement classes; classes , 
^ for academically gifted and talented. No STP students' were, in classes ofr 
this type. 

2. Regular academic classes for college-bpund students (other than honors 
blasses, advanced placement classes, classeg^esignated and/or-restric>ted 
to very high achieving or gifted studeSbs. ) k Deeterjs biology, and geometry 
classes N are examples. •* , ^« ^ 

3. ^ Regular, academic .classes for mixed- or general students., Deeter'S eurr^nt 

affairs class, English and history classes, and Peter's and David's algebr 
classes are examples. • * * 4 ' 

«. «egultfr academic clashes' for less advanced students, particularly in -math 
whichMiyjy b^' slower-paced, and less advanced 'tftian' either- Type Tor 2 
clajrgferrkjsgdie's, Dick's, antl ..Ted's algebra classes are examples. 



: Regular academic classe's for academically unsuc&essf ulr* student sV , The, 
biology lab class taken *by Vic kv, ^icH;anS djtlSers is an. example/ 
Regular Education Nonacademic Clares: 1 • • " ** 

6. ' Physical education, health *an$ driver ^ucatipji, (all* part , of the health 

and physical education department). ' ^ \ " V 

7. Music, dramatics and other classes *fcha£^a^^ activities* 
Vocational Educatip n Classes: *' 

' ■ N . 

Special interest, single sJS^rtact classes iuch^s accounting; electronics, 
and computer science. " 



8. 



9. 



10 



\ # x • \ ^ 1 * 

Pcevocational and vocational sWle period classes offered as'.part of a 
vocational program available inWh high school, such as home economics,' 
mechanical drawing, industrial etrbs, and typing. 

Vocational classes extending beyond one* peritfd offered in'a vocational 
-- T ^r*er / ~*uc^ and ;ctriTd, development classed.* 

11. Job site vocational classes. „ * ♦ ' 

12. Work/study arrangements. 

Special Education Classes: , " % J . 

13. Self-contained classes in varipus subject areas such as English, consumer 
math, and U.S. history. J , * ' * 

.14. Self-contained individual sttody or basic skilJL review classes (resource'" 
type classes for self-contained students). „ 4 % ' 

15. Resource* classes' (galled basic skill review).* 

16. Monitoring arrangements. * t \ 



get a teacher who explains things carefully; that's why 1 hope I get Mrs. 
Jamison because I've had her for math before and she's* goo4 at explaining."* 

By combining the various types of regular, yocational and special 
education classes, it is possible to create several different types and degrees 
of mains treaming* Using the-^roportion of time in the regular class |s the 
measure, the most mainstreamed student is the student who has been dismissed 
or withdrawn from special e.ducatidn. Dismissal occurs when the school, parent 
• and student agree that the studenfNno longer needs or requires special educa- 1 
tion services. . Generally, dismissal , occurs after a period in- which the 
Student has been in regular classes on a monitored basis, but outright dis- 
•missal may also occur. It is possible for the school to recommend a student's' 
dismissal based on the results of the student's triennial evaluation showing 
that he or stje no longer meets the % discrepancy criteria. However, if either 
the student or parent degrees with the recomi&nda):ion, and if the student's 
teachers also disagree, the student may remain in the program. Deeter Schunran 
is in disposition. His resource teacher, parents and Deeper himself 
think he Should remain in the resource class for* another year because, as his 
resource teacher ^remarked, '|a fc student ' s junior year is most important if a 
student plans to go to' college." Yet, Deeter's triennial indicated that £e had 
"tested out" of the program. So far he is bein^ permitted >to take, the resource 
class* * *" „ „ 

A student or parent may request that he or sbe be withdrawn from 
the LD program even though the school believes -the student i# still eligible 
for and needs special services. Placing a student on monitored status is a 
good compromise in these situations, but if a student and/or his or her parents ■ 
are insistent, the student will be withdrawn. # .Ben Long, 'one STP student who 
withdrew, did so Respite his teacher's and parents' recommendations.' He simply 
could xxo longer tolerate the image of himself as an. LD student and all the 
connotations he believed that .image represented. Being monitored-meant he had 
to retain the LD label, and he felt -that it was not an accentabife compromise. 



♦Note the problem this student f^ces; neither he nor^his glance couns^or 
can ar^ar^re for him to ha^ve a specific teacher. ■ . ' ^ 
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1 ' For students who are not dismissed or do not withdraw from the 

special .education program, the most mainstream^^Situation is being on 

* *.* , 

moni tored status * At the secondary level, this means the student has an IEP 

' * • ' 

a*£ a resource teacher assigned to mpni-tor his or her work. The resource 

teacher contacts the student's regular teachers periodically to determine how 

the student is doing and whether he or she needs ex^ra help. Although the 

student; has no scheduled class time in a resource class, he or she may arrange 

to obtain the assistance of the resource teacher after school or during 

lunch. The monitored student may also arrange for a regular teacher to 

"write a pass" that allows the student to go to the resource class for 

assistance for particular problems — e.g., to get assistance in organizing ^ 

and sequencing thoughts for an upcoming research paper assignment. After 

a successful yeax on a monitored basis,, the student is usually dismissed 

from the special education program. 

* One important aspect of being a monitored (rather than dismissed 

or withdrawn) student is that if an LD student's academic program reauires 
additional support, the student can be returned to a resource , class wit)), a 
minimum of formality. The student merely arranges to drop an academic 
course, usually the one causinq the most problem, and elects a resource class 
instead. Dick Bison was in that position last fall; -he selected a more 
rigorous aca^em^c program than he» could handle and after the f irst quarter 
dropped his German class, change^ English classes, and began going to the 
resource class. 

There are serious practical problems with being a monitored student. 
There is no set time period for obtaining resource teacher support. The 
mdhitored student and resource teacher must arrange that together, and often 
these arrangements are difficult 'to negotiate. Students and teachers are * 
reluctant to give up before- or after-school time, and regular teachers are not 
always cooperative about giving passes. The resource teacher may feel bur- 
dened with having to maintain contact with the monitored student's teachers, 
' especially when the resource teacher is able to interact with the monitored 
student too infrequently to provide effective assistance. 

In terms of time spent in regular classes, the resource students 
are all equally mainstreamed . They all^ave one daily period out of six in 
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the resource or basic skills review class^ There is a vast qualitative differ- 
, ence, however, between a student like* Deeter Schuraan whose reqular academic • 
classes are all academic ©Jjasses for college-bound or general students (Types 
T and 3), and students .like Dick Bison w^Sse* reqular academic classes consist 
of classes for general students, slower-paced classes, and classes for the 
academically unsuccessful students- (Types 3, 4 and 5). Students who combine 
the resource class with a vocational program also have a gu^itatively differen 
program from that of those who combine the resource class with regular academic 
courses. 

The self-contained students vary in the number of non-special 
education classes in which they are . enrolled . it is oossible for an LD 
self-contained student to have only one or two periods in special education 
classes. Bill Smith, for example, had three periods of carnentry and physical 
education with students who were not^ handicapped; his only cla^ with other 
LD' students was English • Eddie Law F e/ice had an algebra clasps * (Type 4), 
physical education, and mechanical drawing with nonhandicapped students, 
and English, earth science and world history as LD self-contained classes. 
Vicky Mallack had physical education/ .typinq and biology (Type 5) with non- 
handicapped students, 'since homeroom and lunch period are spent with non- 
handicapped students, these stpdents, although self-contained, 'are'main- 
streamed more than half the school day in terms of time. 

, There are self-contained students who are not mainstreamed at' all'. , 
Sally- Benson had only one class, physical education, with nonhandicapoed 

i t 

students; and in that class Sally has Dsycholoaically segregated herself by 
frequently cutting class and refusing to "dress out." 

5,3 Impact of the Least Restrictive Environment Provisions 



In the previous sections we discussed three aspects of the least 
restrictive environment that are specified by the law. A fourth aspect of * 
the student's placement that should be considered 'when describinq the impact, 
of the ^east restrictive environment provisions is the educational environ-' 
merit that is present in the various types of classes the LD students attend. 
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In describing the classes attended by LD students, we have focused on the 

following Mimens ions :^ * * 

• * _____ . * ' 

# • Administrative contact ' — how much fcontact occurs 

between that class and the teacher of the regular ( 

special class) teachers ? 

• . Physical location — > how isolated the class is from the 

the rest of the school and the student's home neigh- 
bor.hooS; 1 „ * • 

* 

• Participant composition '— how many students are in 
the class, vtfiat 'is the ratio o£ LD students to nonr-LD 
students; ^ s ^ 

4 * • 

• Social climarte — how much structure, order and dis- 

* ci-pline exists, how mu^?\ physical^movement and communi- 

\ cation occurs; \. ' - . 

• Instructional conditions — how great is * the work 
orientation of the class, the .level of attention 7 ". * 
reauired of the students in 'the class,' -the degree of 

* ' clasp participation, the academic or cognitive demands 

mad£ on the stiidents. , 

We observed STP. students in many of the 16 types of classes^aut- 
lined in Exhibit 7 and talked with "the teachers of these classes. In, 
Appendix I, w^ describe the classes we observed based on the environmental 
dimensions presented above* \ 



lgftly. 



iSome of the 16| types of classes we did 1 not study^ thoroughly. We 

had no STP student in an 7 academic class for honors students (Type 1 ) or in 

jobsite or work/study arrangements. Some situati6ns in which* we had students 

we did not investigate e.g., physical, education (Type ^-chorus* (Type 7), 

t v 
accounting and elejrt^ronics (Type 8), self-contained individual study or basi<fc 

skill review (Typ/ 14)\and monitoring arrangements (Type 16). ' 



- . t 5.3M As Close to the Student's Home as .Possible 

One theme we pursued with the STP students In. self-q6ntained programs 
was how they felt about attending (or not attending) their home-based school. 
A few students liked attending - ** school other than their home-based school*) 
because no one knew or could tell the$ were- goiHg ■ to a special, program, * and 
they could get. away from friends who had been a« bad influence. But most stu- * 
dajnts'did not like ijt ^ecause they were away from their, neighborhood friends. 
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» ■ 
/ Other students felt that if a student/had to go to a school other than his or 

her home-based school their friends .would think this was because the "student 

m / 

was' "stupid" or "bad." However, once the self-contained students aot estab- 
lished and comfortable in/ the LD program in another school, many students re- 
sented being "jerked around" when they were reassigned • back to their home-based 
* school. 

When a new self-contained program opened in. another hi^h, school, 
several of the STP students were \eas signed tct that program 1 . Stuart Warreri 
was overjoyed to be going back to his home-based school; wally Quinn and Anne ^ 
O ^ Tupper were upset but accepted it; Sally Benson absolutely refused ,to change 
^ and has obtained rides to O f Brian High School f^om her boyfriend, wally 

accepted the change only because the new high school 'was two blocks from home* 
But he was devastated by having to adjust to a new^ situation and would have 
chosen to stay at his old high school if he had been offered a- choice. Both 
) the students and parents ^nvcflved in the 4 reas»4cmment cc-mmented on how 

little had been done to prepare the students ^for the change and ease their way, 
into the program at the new high school. 

Custis County is experimenting with a school-based continuum of 
services model that assures a ( full ranoe of LD placement alternatives is * 
available in each high school. This program- would eliminate the need for 
students who require the intensive instruction of the self-contained programs to' 
leave their home-based school. However, for those LD students who wish" to go 
to a different .school and for whom there is good reason for removal from a, 
negative environment, placement in the LD self-contained program in a neigh- 
boring high school should be administratively feasible- 

. ) . 

5.3.2 Selected from a Continuum of Alternat ive Placements ^ 

: / 

4 As part of determining the impact o| the P. Li 94-142 requirements/ 
we have attempted %o describe the educational environment^and experiences 
presented^ by the two principal alternative placements for LD secondary 
students — self-contained and resource classes ~ and the ease of movement from 
one placement to another. 

\ 

The self-contained classes in 'which the STP- students were placed 
fallow -the reqular, secondary academic program model of one class* f^j^tach sub- 
ject area. Thus, there were LD self-contained classes in Enqlish, math, social 

v 

/ 
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studies an4/ in on>of the high schools, science. The curriculum in these 
classes is both remedial and compensatory. The curriculum qoals and objectives 
are derived from the curriculum of the regular program but with different learn- 
ing materials, instructipn sequencinq and pacing, and teaching '.strategies . 
Classes are €mall and informal'. There is relatively little individual instruc- 
tion but much attention- to the individual student. Maintaining order , -structure 
and control is important and often difficult , , 

'Almost all the STP parents expressed satisfaction with their 
child's self-contai-flfed placements. The^students and narents alike value the, 
small classes, individual attention, slower pace *and* less demanding materials ■ 
associated with ^elf-contained clasps. There, are several STP students who 
say they would drop out of school were it not for* the self-contained program. 
Regular academic classes, even^with resource class support, are* not considered 
viable alternatives. • 

. The STP students in the- self-contained program all recognized they 

had serious learning proh^Lems. §ome accepted this fact with grace; some were 

i J v- 

self-deprecating. All the 'self-contained students recognized that their oro- 

qr^m .carried with it a stigma; but mostN^ere able to. take it in their stride, . 

discount criticize^ as uninformed '("what do they know about it?"), or disregard 

the stigma as insignificant ("so what, if being in the program herlps me"). t 

Although the STP self-aont^ined students, perceived a stigma associated with 

their oroqr am, they did not perceive a stigma directed toward them personally, 

'and all accepted -the proqram — despite the stiqma. as their salvation from 

the 'failure, pressure, frustration and exposure experienced in the r;eqular 

class ♦ * • > 

Placement in the self-contained program has implications fpr the^ 
LD self-contained student 1 s _ f rien^sfllp oatterrts. For some students, perhaps 
more at O'Brlan where all the LD self-contained classes, 'are located in the- 
same hall, a close, social network has developed arming some students. While 
this has its disadvantages when attempting yo maintaip class discipline, it 
al$o provides some students without friends with a new^ocial outlet. , On the 
other hand, LD students in. self-contained programs have limited opportunities 
to meet students outside the LD ^program. Since there ar^ .proportionally fewer 
girrls' in* the self-contained learning disabilities program, LD students' social 
contacts witfx/glrls "are particularly constrained. 
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. «\ For the STP students with severe learning disabilib-ies , the se.lf- 
contained class provides an instructional' environment in which the students 
.are not totally overwhelmed, seriously pressured, completely frustrated, utterly 
unsuccessful, and genuinely unhappy. Instead, these students are able. to do 
most of the basic work, ' gain self-assurance and self-esteem, and take pride in 
their accomplishments. .Even the students whose 'learning disabilities are 
less severe appreciate the self-contained class environment where they are com- 
fortable, know what* to expect, and are able "to master the material without great 
» struggle . ^ 

'The LD self-contained students wh/ are reasonably attentive, 
participate in class and do the assigned work, are able.tp acauire new know- 
ledge, learn new ideas and concepts, and improve their verbal fluencv^ ^ven 
the students who are less involved make some proaress, receive passing grades, * 
and ear* credits toward oraduation. And passing orates, even if based on a 
different standard, are appreciated ^y the LD students as a symbol that thev 
are not* losers or failures, and have worth as persons. 

Although all the LD self-contained students acauired new knowledae 1 - 
'from the instruction in their self-contained , classes/ they did not seem to 
improve t'heir reading or other basic skills. This hay be in part because there . 
is no systematic remedial or developmental instruction in basic skills. One 
high, school has initiated an experimental reading program that may eventually 
prove to be effective in improving student reading and writing. 

For many LD self-contained students, perhaps more for those who. are - 
not highly motivated, the self-contained classes are the" only reason they re- 
main in school. They have made friends in the LD program, they feel protected, 
tfie^acaaemic pressure is t61erab£e, and conseguently thev enioy school'* '-Given 
that each year in school increases their knowledge, pe'rhaps improved their ' 
skills and allows them time to prepare and plan for a t post-Man school future, 
the holdina powe* o£ the self-contained class is of benefit. « 



, The educational Environment arte experiences available, in' resource 

» • *- *■ — » 



classes are described .in Appendix I. Resource teachers' aeneraUy have two-,' 
objectives with regard to the instruction -of the LD students :. first to serv'e. 
as a- support to the regular academic program, and se'cW to develop the^ba^c 
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skills that appear to be the student's major learning weakness, h third 
important aspect of the resource program is the role the resource teacher plays 
as mediator or advocate for the LD student vis-a-vis his or her regular teachers. 

The LD resource students and their parents view the resource ciass 
instruction as moderately effective in developing their skills and providing 
assistance with their regular classwork. But resource students* more than the 
self-contained students, resent having to be associated with special education 
and the learning disabilities label. The students in self-contained programs 

,1 s * X 

acknowledge that they have serious learning difficulties and that they need 

i 

intensive academic heln, even though this means separate "classes and perhaps 
some stigma. The resourqe students* view themselves' as basically academically 
competent and are less willing to accept th^-si^arning disabilities label for 
assistance that has no guarantees. r I J* 

The resource students in our stu^y have no social problem^ assp<5iated 
with their learning disability, their LD label, or their resource .class place- 
ment. f foiey are articulate and at ease in conversation, and they are sociallv 
mature. Almost their entire school day is spent in regular classes, and they 
think of themselves" as regular students. 

The effectiveness of the resource class instruction depends .in large 
part on the LD' student 1 s own initiative. 'The student is the person who must 
determine what regular classes are causing him or her the most difficulty and 
what particulate resource- class assistance he or She would find jnost useful. 
Those students who* thought their resource class very helpful 'took ad^ntage 
of the assistance of the resource teacher, using the resource class as an 
opportunity to develop basic skills in an area in'vhich they were weak or_as 

i 

an opportunity to get some J assistance with difficult or confusing regular, 
class assignments. . - - " 

Those LD ^students who came to their resource classes with nothing 
to study or work, on, no idea of the assistance they needed or ttAareas causing 
them 6 problems, and an unwillingness to work on tea<3he£-init iated*skil 1 develop- 
ment activities, consequently made little progress and felt they derived little* 
benefit from the resource Jfcss. *fo the extent, that the student or parent 
viewed the resource class aSR form of tutoring for students doing poorly in 

regular classes/ the students, parent and resource teacher were apt to be 

) 
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disappointed and frustrated. This is. because the resource teachers are not able, 
nor should they be expected, to provide -Instruction in the substantive content 
of their LD students' regular coCtrses . „ i 

Movement ^etween the resource and self-contained* placements occurs 
relatively infrequently because the teachers in the two programs are different 
and because there is a rather large conceptual gulf between the two nrograms. > 
Self-contained students do not want to relinquish the stability and- protection 
available in their self-contained classes any more than necessary, and defi- 
nitely not in academic subjects. Resource, students refuse .to share the se'lf-^ - 
contained students' reputations which, whether deserving or not, are not posi- ' 
tively perceived. Although it is extremely' difficult administratively for a 
resource student to reduce his or her roains'treamed classes by attending the ' 
arce class two periods each day, it "is relatively easy for a self-contained 
student to, increase or decrease his or her mainstreamed classes, 'in fact, self- 
contained students who are in vocational programs* may have only one or two ' 
special education classes a day. , 

N ' Because the resource and_ self-contained programs have evolved as 

separate administrative systems, the" change from the resource to .self-contained 
category or the, reverse may involve a different set of teachers and a/dif ferent 
administrative contact person. v 

In sum, there are both self-contained and resource placements avail- 
able to the LD students. They, appear to meet distinctly different learning 
needs and levels of disability, , to offer different instructional content and 
approaches, and to be relatively separate 'administratively, with the result 
that student movement from one placement to another is infrequent. 

5,3,3 To the Ma ximum Extent Appropriate with" St&tents -1 
Who Are Not Handicapped 

-A 

As we studied the STP students, one ever-present question was what 
happens to these students, socially — psychologically and academically — when 
they are placed in regular classes. It is clear that the answer" to that ques- 
tion depends in \arge part on the student, and particularly on' his or her 
ability level and motivation . By ability level we mean *he degree of severity 
of the student's learning disability, and by motivation we mean a constella- . 
tion of behavior such as paying attention in class, completing or attempting^ 
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to complete homework assignments and askinq for help when necessary. The 

teachers of the STP students tended to describe this ^ motivation concept as 

, jV 

"trying hard/ 11 "being conscientious, 11 "wanting to succeed, * and "having a 

v 

good attitude," and there was general agreement about which students were 

or were not "motivated." The two-by-three matrix of ability x motivation in' 

Exhibit 8 categorizes 'the, STP students. ~ , % * 

Very few, of the low ability STP students were placed in reqular 1 

academic 'classes and those who "were, were placed in cesses for academically 

unsuccessful 'students' (Vic^y and Tim). T^iese two students are both hard- 

working and motivated, and in the slower-paced classes these students did 

well; even better than some of their non-LD counterparts who wer# less 

motivated. It would seem that these "halfway" courses offer a reasonable 

alternative to self-contained classes, at /least for the motivated student. 

Thajre is an important caution, however — * many of the slower-paced regular 

academic classes for the "academically unsuccessful" are designed for and 

include large numbers of social and academic misfits and discipline problems. 

Vicky and *Tim are not discipline problems, and it would be a great disservice 

*to place them in a class with students whose reason for nonachievement was 

c 

disciplinary rather than learning disability-related. 

^ All of the low ability STP students were in regular vocational 
-i 

classes, either at the high school or at the vocational center, and in requ- , 
lar PE classes; Wally was in chorus. Two of the £ow ability STP students , 
attended vocational classes which were dif f icult ,,for them and in which they 
donsequentjy^ lost interest. Anne, for example, found home economics to be 
difficult. She cut many classes, spent the t"!fc*e in class sitting in another 
area of the large classroom chatting with a friend, and learned virtually 
nothing. Julian believed he was a good artist. He drew pictur-es well and 
his family had praised his artistic talent, but he had diff icultv. in the art 
course because he couldn't copy well; this was a difficult failure for bim 
*to cope withi He gave up tryinvg to do well in art and ^elt deva|ted^by his 

to do somethinq he thought he had the ability 



X 

failure in the school situatipp 



to do. 



The low ability LD students who are willing to make a sincere, 
conscientious, and continued effort do succeed in £heir vocational classes^ 
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Exhibit 8 

OTP Students in Ability and Motivation Categories 



i 

Ability 


f * Motivation 








, 1 r. fflqh 


•1 

1 Low » 






High 


1 Deeter (R) 


1 Peter"(R) 
" \ David (R) 




* 


Moderate * 


1 B&i (R) 
1 Jock (R) 
* 1 Dick (R) 
1 t EadLe (SC) '. 


1 Ted (R) 




r 


* ' Lew 

A- 

' fc . 


' T ' Vicky (SC) 
1 Stuart (SC) 
1 • lime (SC) 

» 1 Wally (SC) 


! * 

1 Bill (SC) 
1 Sally (SC) 
1 • Julian (SC) ' 
1 Anne (SC) 
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although this success may.be accompanied by some agonizing. periods . Certainly 
a student like Vicky, who becomes physically sick with the pressure she perceives 
to exist; in a regular class - , is- a vivid example of this. Success in recmlar 
vocational classes, whether defined as 'passing the course or as learning some 
new skill or competency, comes with a rather high price:* exposure to other 
students and to a teacher who may not understand or be sensitive to your "prob- 
lems, and pressure to work hard to meet even the minimum demands of the, class. 
Then there are the risks of, failure, which are higher and more devastating than • 
in the more protected self-contained class. Success when it comes i$ay be more* 1 
valuable, but failure may be more costly in terms of- self-eg£eem. 

Although the work is hard and $Ke risk'of failure high, there qan- 
• be no question that one' important benefit of the mainstreamed nonacademic 
.clashes is social contact. For Vicky and Bill especially, and' even for Tim,, 
Eddie and^Stuart, their regular vocational and PE classes were a primary 
source of friends. 

'. 

^Perhaps, it "is useful to speculate on the aualiti'es of the non- 

"» 

academic classes that seem to create a more positive environment fpr the low 
ability LD student'. .One factor is the degree of individualization and self- 
pacing. Individual industrial arts projects and assignments make it possible & 

^ for students like Stuart and Tim to work diligently at their own speed to 
finish a particular project. Vicky's typing. class had several fixed class . • 

•assignments and timed- .tests each day which Vicky-found difficult to keep 
abreast o"f. The flexibility of^the vocational classes may work against the - 
non-motivated students, however, since with no one orodding them to keep a 
timeline, they may get way behind - e.g. / witness Julian who wasted so much" 
time in mechanical drawing. , 

' J . Another factor may be the informality of the, class and t'he willing- 

ness of the teacher. to work individual ly>ith those who appear to need help. 
The LQ/sbudent who requests assistance in these classes is relatively incon- 
spicuous, since students <#re less notigeable asking for assistance ' in an ' 
informal, somewhat open class than they would be if the teacher had to make a 
specific move ( to*recognize their need*. 

A third factor related to the success of the low ability students 
in their regu£a~r nonacademic classes is the relatively greater^weight given 
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to concVete products* rather than written papers, assignments and tes^s. LD 
students frequently could produce/ adequate products, if no£*adequate w^Tteij 
worlc. . • ' 

The STP students with moderate ability aVe able to do, well in their 
nonacademic classes; they are able to understand and complete the assignments — 
eyen the written assignments.* They do* not feel* under pressure, nor do they 9 
feel' their learning problems are exposed. tfheir basic skilly are sound enfyigh 
for them to manage the- academic content of the, nonacademic classes. ^ 

, These students enjoy their nonacademic crasses; they are comfort- 
able W class,': like the subject matter, feel — perhaps for the first time — 
that thef have talent and are capable of ma'sterinq a schopl course. Even if v 
they are not Motivated to work hard in their 1 academic classes, their interest 
in the nonacademic class activities and increased self-esteem motivate them to 
work hard and succeed in their Vionacademic, classes . 

.The' succp£s~of the moderate ability students in their regi^r academic 
classes is more, problematic . • In classes for the academically unsuccessful* or 
L^w-achieving student, these students do well ^if they do the work and pay srtten- 
. tion* Often these students are the better students in these classes and may 
even be "bored" with the slow pace and the time spent in cljas$ management rather 

than instruction. . . r 

i 

' The moderate ability t students have a real struggle with their other 
academic classes. For these ^students, the class pace is fast, the reading 
assignments or problems difficult, and the curriculum expectations demanding. 
Jock manages by studying 6-8 hours at home every day, and .taking the most diffi- 
cult subject — math — in the resource class. Ben manages by being in a voca- 
tional program, which me^ns he, takes fewer academic subjects. Dick "manages by 
working hard, u^irig his charm and diplomacy to the utmost, and gettinrq his 
resource teacher to intercede .on his, behalf. Ted, who does not work. hard, is 
jijst not manaqing. ^^die stakes his difficult academic courses scs part of the 
self-contained program. 

These moderate-ability students do not seem well served by either 
the resource, ot self-contained placement. The resource* class is very helpful 
but it'is not enough. Perhaps two periods of the resource class would provide 




1 v 

■.an opportunity tp get both support with the regular class assignments ' and basic 

s — — # I 

. instruction in a subject area. Dick f s schedule, for example, could be- 

I , • -* • ' 

PE (Type $) 

World culture (Type' 3) * 
• ' Algebra jType 4) % 

Biology '(Type 5) • , » 

• English, (taught through a resource class) * * 

Basic Skills. Review (Type 15) j 

With this schedule Dick could have, one class period of English 
taught by the resource teacher jmd * i|con.d period when the resource* teacher 
assists him as needed in £is world culture and algebra classes and works on 
his other skill 'deficiencies. 

Another possibility might be to mix resource and self-contained 
classes. Eddie's schedule might be: - 

'PE (Type 6) * ' 
* . Mechanical^ drawing ,( Type' 9) 
. Algebra (Type 4), ' f 

English ULn self-contained program) f * 

Earth Sg/ence (Type 3) ' N 

BasicJ^Xills Review (Type 14) 

Eddie would h^ve English, which is his major deficiency area, in a 
self-contained class, and have one period in which he received support, for his 
other regular classes as well as further assistance in his other skill 
deficiencies. . \ * 

The high ability LD students who work diligently succeed in all 
regular academic classes and even in academic classes for college r bound 
students, but without that application of effort no amount of resource support 
or intervention seems to be effective. A resource teacher can only do so much 
to assist the LD student, both in the resource class and 'as a mediator with the 
regular teacher. ,The^LD student must do the rest by attending classes, doing 
the homework, and at least appearing to be working at his or her capacity. 

'The success of both resource and self-contained students in their 
regular academic and nonacademic classes may be supported by the efforts of the 
learning disabilities- teachers in several ways. First, the learning clisabili- 
ties teacher may help the LD student with the work assigned in the regular 



class. This' includes reading and/or interpretinq instructions, helpinq to 
organize ideas for paoers or projects, proof reading* papers and other assign- 
ments, and making sure the student knows what is due when and that his or her. , 
assignments are done on time. The LO students, in resource placements Receive 
much more assistance with their regular class assignments than do the students 
in self-cont-ained classes. The resource teachers believe their major responsi- 
bility is to support the LD student in his or her regular class work; the self- 
conta'ined teachers believe their major responsibility is to teach the subject 
matter designated to be covered in their self-contained classes. Thus, the low 
ability students in self-contained programs need more but get less support in 
. yneir regular classes than do the moderate and high^ ability resource students. 

Second, the learning disabilities teacher may read test instructions, 
administer written tests orally, and allow students extra time to complete t*«J:s 
under their supervision. This type of assistance seems to be equally available 
to resource and Self-contained students. 

Third, the learning disabilities teacher may be an advocate" for the • 
students, explaining to regular teachers the nature of the student's disability, 
the modi fictions that are necessary to accommodate the student in ,his or her 
regular classes, and wha't teaching strategies might be effective when instruc- 
ting the LD^student. Part of the mediation or advocacy role involves explaining 
the distinction to be made between the learning disability ^nd the student's, 
level of motivation.^ The resource teachers seem to provide more of this advo- 
cacy and mediation than do the self-contained teachers. Again, contact with 
and support of the student's regular program is paramount for the^resource 
teacher and of seeminqly lesser significance than the subject area content to 
t*he self-contained teachers. e> 

An important aspect of the' least restrictive environment for the self- 

contairted students is tfie location of their classes within th^ building. We 

had an opportunity to observe the^effect of scattered and consolidated self- 
's* 

contained classroom sites. Having all the self -contained classes within the 
same *area encourages communication and mutual support among the LD program 
staff. It may also make behavior management easier. Although the students 
have less contact with other nonhandicapoed students in the school, they do 
Tftt^e more contact with each other, and a close protective social network seems 



to have evolved among^he self-contained students whd share a common LD hall. 
This camaraderie carried over into the classroom and was quite therapeutic in 
making students comfortable with the learning disabilities classification. Of 
course/ the LD resq\$rce students want no association with this area or these 
students. ' \ 

In the' scrhool with scattered LD , self-contained classes, theTe was 
more opportunity for contact between the LD students and th'e nonhandicapped 
students in the halls, at lunch, and in the locker and commons area, but the 
protective community among the LD students was not there. Some LD students — 4 
particularly Wally^Quinn, who was often taunted by the nonhandicapped student* 
would have benefitted 'from the support thfiLs network might have offered. . 

5#4 Implication's of - the Least Restrictive En vironment Provisions 

• : » : — 1 

5.4.1 Implications for Polisy Makers 

* *• * - . 

• . Continuum between Resource and Self-contained Placement 

The placement of LD secondary students must operate within * the 
structure of elates, coyrses, credits, schedules/and time periods that charge 
terize' the organizlftipn of most high schools. In the School district of our 
study, placement in the resource class translated into taking a course for one 
period a day that supported but did not replace a traditional subject;- place- 
ment in the self-contained program translated into taking general required 
subject matter courses through the learning disabilities program that substi- 
tuted for' the regular academic courses. At the high school, level, there* is a 
fundamental practical discontinuity between the resource placement, which repre- 
sents support "for regular classes one period a day, and the self-contained 
placement which represents replacement for regular classes- and extends/over * 
several periods, £dd to this discontinuity caused by the difference in staff 
in the^wo prqgrams and different Administrative structure, and the concept of 
a continuum must give way. 

Custis County is exploring ways of integrating the resource and 
self-contained programs so that a student can have both types of services — 
support to the regular program and substitutes for regular academic classes 
that are' inappropriate even, with resource-type support/ New models of service 
delivery to secondary LD. students "that integrate resource and self-contained 
placements into a meaningful continuum need to be identified, evaluated and 
disseminated. , / 
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a Not e bnly are new models needed to insure the implementation of a • 
, continuum of alternative placements, but they may also be needed to implement ' 
placements as clos'e to the student's home as possible. Our f indings^uggest 4 
that attending' a special program in a different high school breaks Awn and 
limits social contacts Significantly, ' Except in rare cases, studentmdo not 
likfe to go to a different school from the one where their neighborhood frl 
and brothers and sisters go# Models of school-based programs are needed, ^ 

• Less Demanding Regular Academic ^Classes 

. *~Our findings suggest tihat moderate and low ability^.D students 
definitely benefit from -sljOW^paced academic- classes . 

m Regular' eduoatidn^ attempt "to provide academic instruction for 
aca^micajlly unsuccessful students snould be explored^.© determine to what 
extent these programs are appropriate for LD students. Efforts need to be 
undertaken to locate high schools that have developed good programs or clashes 
for academically unsuccessful students and to explore whether these programs 
or classes can provide appropriate instructional environments for LD students, 
Hig)^scho|^Ls with joint classes for LD students and nonhandicapped slower 
learning/students might be investigated to determine how such efforts were 
begun, ^Jhat b'arriers had to be overcome to implements these programs, and how 
successful they have been, 

• Instructional "Materials * 
* f . — , — 

Learning disabilities teachers complain about the lack of instructional 
materials. Self-contained teachers say there is not adequate material ii^ the , 
si^ject area^^hey teach;, resource teachers say there are no materials to assist 
in developing basic study and organizational skills or in the other skill areas 
they attempt to developer remediate. Everyone — parents, students and 

teachers — complain that there are no materials to teach reading; major learn- 

i 

ing weakness of many secondary LD students. Efforts are needed tp make existing 
curriculum materials available and to develop materials in those -argaswhere 
ther£ are*voids, ^ 

'5 , 4 , 2 Implications for Program Administrators 

• Attendance at "the Home-Based School 

Our findings suggest 3 definite preference on the part of the LD 
studfentp to attend their home-based school. Every effort, including perhaps 
double or triple periods, in the resource class, should be made* to make that 
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is possible, especially for students with strong ties to' their home-based school 
Every effort should be made not to transfer ftuddnts, especially those who So 
not wish to be transf erred^f rom one school to 0 anobher. 'Security, continuity 
and familiarity are important to 'an LD student, and they resent and resist/ 
being moved. -~ j 

■ * \ 

' • Regular Class Support for Self-Contained Students |* 

Because sel f-contaj.nea^£udents attend regular nonacademic, vocational 
and occasionally academic classes, these students need the same type of .regular 
class support the resource class provides. One of the self-contained student's 
teachers and perhaps part of Ms or her self-contained c\ass period,. should be 
available to support the student 1 



need to view themselves as having 



s regular work. The feelf-^ontained teachers 
many of the same supportive and mediating 



functions vis-a-vis the regular program that the resource teachers perform. 

• Sense of Community for LD Self-Contained' Students 

The sense of community that has built up among the self-contained 
students at O'Brian, based on having their own physical space, suggests that 
the self-contained LD students may need a common meeting area where they can 
talk, feel safe and be part of a social uftit. While .grouping the LD classes 
ort a common hall is one rather drastic way to accomplish this, otfi^ approaches 
such as an LD study room supervised by s an aide -or volunteer ~ .might offer a 
similar refuge for LD students in those high schools wheire the self-contained 
classes are dispersed. 

• Resource Class Effectiveness 

In our study, the effectiveness of the resource class depended on the 
receptivity of the LD student* Although our findings suggest, that jtije self- 
contained students and parents view £he self-contained program as indispensable, 
the resource students and their parenXs view the resource class as helpful but 
not indispensable^ To function. more effectively, the^ resource teachers may 
need to spend some time educating students on how to recognize when they need 
help, how to <ask for help before it's too late, what type of help to ask for, 
and what effort the student must ^make for himself or herself to use th^ help 
sought. A resource teacher can never proof an unwritten paper. 

• Mainstreaming s 

We have heard it said that LD teachers are too protective and 'afraid 
to turn the,LD student loose. Perhaps that 1 s^tru^-- but there ♦may^be good ■ 
* 
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reason for it. # Three factors need to be considered in mainstreaming: the stu- 
dent's ability level, his or her motivation/ and the type of class. Wtyile the* 
5TP students do not constitute a large enough grou from which to do more than 
* speculate, certain 'observation's can be made: 




High ability, highly motivated LD students, will succeed 
.in almost every class situation with tand possibly without) 
' resource help. 

r , n « 

— Low motivated 1 students, even those w*ith high ability, 

• * are in trouble; the resource teacher may prevent some 

trouble and provide an occasional bail-out/ but this 
^ will not be effective for long unless the* resource 
^ * % teacher can increase the student 1 s- motivation. 7 \^ - 

' — Moderate ability, highly motivated students do well in 

slower paced academic classes and 'all nonacademic classes. 
* One resource period a day is n^& quite enough time to 

cover all the areas in which th$ . student needs help, but 
the very slow-paced, non-demanding instructional level of 

self-contained classes is not appropriate for these 
students. * , • 

- Low lability students who work hard can survive regular 

nonacademic classes and very slow-paced academic cl-asses/ ' r 
^ * but for sorp students it may be a painful struggle. 

* * — e Low abitt^x unmotivated students, rarely survive in a regular 

class unless it is a class that particularly interests 
them. ' ^ 

4 

Although these observations ar^/ not grounds for making placement 

decisions, the factors (type, of class, ability, motivation) seem to be very 

clearly predictive. of academic success in mains treamed classes. , The self- 

\ contained students needVto be m\instreamed f<$r as many regular classes as * 

possible (given the three factdirs) for social reaspns. The self-contained 

S 

students use their regular courses as a social outlet and opportunity, and 
for that reason alone mainstreaming should be encouraged. , 1 

5.4^3 Implications for Teachers 

• Special teacher support for regular classes • * 



n 



T£>4 LD teacher performs twp direct functions that support the LD 
student in re'gular classes. First, the LD teacher assists the student directly 
with his or her regular classwork; and second, the LD teacher intercedes for 
the LD*student t$ assure that the student is accommodated in the regular program- 

) 
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; ' 1 Wit.h regard to the provision of direct assistance', *our, observations 
are thjat: - ,* " N • 

„ , fc " Resource teachers provide this form of -support very 

90 effectively if, th£, LD student is open and receptive * v 
and communicates his or her immediate needs* Self- ' 
, ^ \ * contained teachers do not view this as a primary . , 

, , 4 . f ; ' responsibility, and little self-contained class time 
* • ^ is alloea^ted to^ providing assistance to the self- 

contained student^-irr^his or her regular program. 

; v — The LD students, both resource ^and self-contained, 

receive relatively little assistance with -their - ■ 
regular vocational classwork. This may be because" 
LD teachers are less familiar with the ^ubject matter 
arid content of the vocational programs, or because the^l 
view academic ■ classes a v s more important/ or because 
th^y # think the V LD student can succeed in vocational 
programs without assistance. 

r 1 .| s ' 

Thus, it appears that self-contained beachers need to her more actively 
involved in providing support to LD self-contained students with their * 
regular classwork, and that both self-contained and resource LD^eachers n$ed 
to extend their support of the LD student's participation in the/ regular 
program to ^include support } for non-academic — particularly vocational — ' 
classes* ' *V 

Assistance to LD students with their regular classes can take 
several forms: » ( 

• ' ■ • ^ 

— helping the student schedule his or her study time 
for the day or week * 

— Developing the student's skill in taking notes from 
lectures; outlining his or her reading 

— Assisting the student in organizing his or her thoughts 
2 * and developing an organization or sequencb of ideas for 

^written reports or term papers 

— Reading aloud and explaining written material to. tne 
student; proofreader^ the student's written assignments ~ 

— Helping the student understand his or her homework 
instr uc t ions ^stu dy for test3, arid understand and learn 
from his or herhomework or test mistakes. 

The second major function performed by the LD teacher is to 
intercede for the LD student in various ways and at various times with his 
or her regular teachers. This may take several forms: 
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— Explaining the, student's learhing idis^bility to the 

( regular teacher * * 

* V 

— Suggesting ways the regular teachej* might modify / 
instruction to accommodate the LD^^tudent l 

* . — Offering to assist the regular teacher by providing 

additional materials, crisis intervention, or alterna- 
' tive testing procedures' fc V . 

- — Identifying regular teachers, whose teaching styles' 
match the needs of LD students and arranging for LD 
students to be placed in tfi6se classes 

— Arranging for the LD "student to participate ill the 
extracurricular program of the school (e^g. / to serve 
as" an athletic team manager) 

— Negotiating for the LD student in academic difficulty; ' f 
arranging addition^ time to complete work, or second 

tries at failed tescfc* 

• ' Regular Class., Accommodations v , * 

Our observation of* classes and interviews with LD students, suggest • 
that certain instructional strategies are beneficial to the LD student. These 
strategies would also seem to be ecfually beneficial to the other students, and 
none pf them require major overhauls in secondary school teaching patterns. „ 

/ 

1. Lectures. Most LD students 'can listen to and comprehend * 

a teacher's lecture. But it helps if as the teacher lectures *"* ' 
» he or she writes "important points on the board\so. the student 

has visual as well as oral stimuli. LD stucfentlB, especially, 
need material that is presented clearly and T , carafdfly^ structured ^ 
♦ There needs to be emphasis and repetition of important points e^g. 

(e*g*/ "this is important; write this down; I'll say.it again"). 

2. Board Work . Many LD students have difficulty Copying 
from the board. There are some simple ways aro\md 
this — Handing oujt a written copy of the material\on the 
board; allowing-the student to stay after qlass to finish 
copying the material; or asking another student to allow 
the LD student to copy that student ' s -notes . 

3l Homework . Homework is a real burden on the LD student, 

since % it frequently takes him or her longer^ to complete it;. r 
Perhaps the LD student can be given* shor<er assignments or i 
c assignments that are limited to the first set of problems 

if the problems aire sequenced according to difficulty. v Many LD 
students require more repetitipn to learn- a concept. Thus, * . 
although N it takes them more time to complete their homework, ; 
* they actually should be doing more, not less of it. One way 

to solve this dilemma is to permit the LD student to do more 
of the easier "exercises or problems. The quantity, ^remains 
the same, but the emphasis is on solid mastery of . the basic 
principles and not on tricky exceptions or applications. ^ 



/ 
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Another solution might be to give LD students extra credit 
for fextra "homework or perhaps the LD student could turn in 
the bame homework twice: f irst 'onMtfe' day its due, and second 
on the day after 'its been explained and the LD student* has * 
corrected it. 

-> 

4. Projects . LD students appreciate the opportunity to work 
A at their own pace on thier bwn projects. This allows them 
to pick topics of interest, to work without pressure, and to . 
obtain help if necessary. Group .projects may result in the 
LD student being left out, assigned a trivial task Oto do 
•the dishes), being exposed.' Group projects tha^are 
carefully structured so the' LD student must be active may 
avoid some of those consequences. \* 

- . ■ * • V ' ■ 

5 * Team learning . LD students learn well from other students. 
Formally pairing students teams or study groups, or just 
informally allowing s'tudents to complete or correct homework 
or classwork in small groups, gives the LD student * access to 
another student who can give help and encourages the social 
integration of the LD student. 

6* Grades ♦ LD students, 1 " geneally speaking, do not need a 
separate grading standard. But they may need additional 
opportunities* to brinp their grades up: e.g., doing extra 
homewor-k, turning in homework or quizzes a second time after 
corrections, doing individual projects in lieu of or In addi- 
tion to tests, being allowed more time on tests,- or being 
allowed to take the same test a second time. * 

7 * Individualization . The LD student* generally does not require 
different or separate instruction from that provided other stu- 
dents, but -he or she may need individual attention. The LD 
student may need to be individually encouraged to participate 
in class discussions by being asked, questions that he or she can 
answer, and that do not expose the student's disability. They 
may need individual attentions-hints, reminders on how to do' 



activities, and encouragement' 
it's -just like what we did ye 
2") . 




, "you're on the right track; 
* remember to"cfivide first by 




5.4.4 Implications for parents 

• Parents 1 Rolfe in Placement and 'Program Decisions 

Planning a least restrictive educational program for an LD student 
represents more than just considering whether the student should be in a re- 
source or self-contained program. Jt's even more than 4 deciding which classes 
the student should take through the regular program and which through the 
special education prpgram. It v requires understanding what the student 1 s. abili- 
ties and interests are and what type of ^ classes and instructional styles ^re,- 
available. * 5 
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Parent should recognize that the major way LD students compensate 
for their; disability is by "trying hard." Parents need to encourage and 
reward this necessary* extra effort, but not make unreasonable demands. e • 
Parents need to make an effort to 'understand their chiles ability — what 
subjects are hard, what basic skills are deficient or slower to develop, what 
areas caused frustration and .failure. Parents also need tafbe realistic about 
the motivation level of their LD child — hpvr hard is he or she willing to 
work, how much pressure can he or she J tolerate, whether he or .She is willing 
to ask for help. Almost without exception, in order to succeed in regular 
classes the LD' student must compensate for his or her learning disability by 
diligence and hard work. The more demanding the regular class, and the greater 
the student' s-disability, the harder the student must work. The^pesourcfe or 
self-contained class teachers will provide. some assistance to the LP student, 
and the regular teachers may provide some accommodation — but the student fac- 
tors are ever present. • * 

\ Parents cannot make unreasonable study demands on their teenage 
children, but^thr^y can encourage good study habits by: creating a time and 
place where £he young person can study uninterrupted; using persuasion and any 
other available incentives to insist that the -student does in fact study, help- 
ing in whatever way possible with homework and other assignments; and rewarding 
conscientious, hard work, even if it xloes not immediately translate into qood 
grades . # 

Parents must reinforce* the efforts of their LD child, the learninq 
disabilities teacher, 'and /"guidance counselor to place the "LD student into 
courses and with teachers that are appropriate for their child. Parents can 
support their child's legitimate requests to be scheduled into or to -change 
specific classes or teachers yif the LD student has solid grounds for believing 
the specific class or teacher would be more appropriate. 

/ 

5.4.5 Implications 'for Students 

l - • Class Selection ^ * < |, 

t The STP students were well aware of the type of clas^ environment 

that accommodated, their needs. .They knew whet$3fer they x needed a slower pace,, 
l&ss (or more) homework, clear explanations^ individual^ attention, openness and 
informality (or structure), freedom »(pr discipline). And STP students knew or 
could- find out itfhich teachers would be suitable for them*. \t they don't know, 
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they certainly should be encouraged to find out. If an LD student clearly, 
explains (1) that he or she needs a certain kind of teaching style or class 
environment, and 12) that Mr. Lewis or Ms. Barry teaches that Vay or has that • 
kind of- class, then (3) that LD student should be scheduled into that class. 
The random assignment 4 o'f LD students into regular 'classes should be^eplaced 
}>y legitimate, careful student selection of the type of clas^. and teachfer he 
or she feels will be most appropriate. -The LD student's teachers, parents, and 
guidance counselor sfiould be resources for this identification, and matching 
process, providing the student with information and arranging a personalized 
(not randpmized) schedule. If a|p LD -student 'can of fer legitimate Explanation 
for why, he or she wishes a particular teacher or class, there should not be 
administrative barriers preventing placement in that class.. 



Coping Mechanisms 



The principle coping mechanism of the successful LD student is to 
exert greater effort. LD students need to learn certain behaviors that give 
evidence of their interest and motivation to learn. Practicing these behaviors 
may increase their learning and will certainly improve their grades, Here are, 
some suggestions ? ■ 



1 . . Go to school . 

2. ^ Go to class (students learn just by being present). 

3. Have your equipment with you ( (your books, notebook, 
paper, pencil,); you can't do anything in class without 
equipment* 

4* Pay attention; sit near*the front so you won't* be dis- 

» tracted, and at least listen to what the teacher is saying. 

5. Take notes and copy what the teacher writes on the board, 
especially* the right answers to the -{homework and- tests. 

6. Participate in the discussion; volunteer to answer an 
easy question or do an easy problem; if you're wrong' * 
it doesn't matter — the teacher will correct you. 

» 

7. Do your homework; do as much as you can £s rffeatly as you 
ca«; write down something for every problem or question* i' 

8. Correct your homework and tests; look over^your mistakes 
and* be sure you knon why you were wrong. - 

9. Study for tests; go over your notes and corrected homework; 
review the book; quiz yourself or have yoiir parents or 

f r ie nd s qui z you . ? 



■ % . 

10. Get help early arA often from vaur tfcachjsrs, your jgarents , \ 
your friends. 

These suggestions are not guaranteed to make the LD ftetudent learn 
more (although that may "be a side benefit), but they do* provide concrete, 
objective manifestations of the student's intent to learn. The LD student 
who acts- like he or sh£ wants to learn and intends to learn may jlot learn more 
than his or her non-handicapped peer — but he or she" will certainly earn 
Recognition and commendation (euphemisms for good grades) from his .or her 
regular teachers. * , 
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6 *° * IMPACT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARD PROVISIONS 

-» ' 
6 * 1 Parental Involvement and Procedural Safeguard Provisions of -p,L. 94-142 

«» 

The regulations implementing P.L. 94-142 provide for procedural 

safeguards, that protect the* rights of parents and students. ' xVi addition, 

other provisions^ in 'the regulations are intended to assure the participation 

of parents in the special .education decision-making process. For discussion 

purposes, these procedural safeguards may be organized into two broad areas: I 

> .rights to be notified and involved including the iy.ght 
* ta'n^tice and consent and to participate in the devel- 

opment of the student's IEP. * \ 



• rights to impartial settlement of disputes including 

the right to an independent evaluation and to obtain t n 
*- a due process hearing. *r ^ f 

Rights of notice and^cbnsent guarantee to parents that neither 
a preplacement evaluation nor the initial placement in a special* education 
program can occur without the knowledge and informed consent, of parents. 
Not oAly do parents have the right to be notified and to consent but they 
also^/iave the right to attend and participate in the meeting a£ which their 
child's individualized education program is developed. 

. ' ' Dispute settlement rights include the right to a due process 4 
hearing before an impartial hearing officer, as well as the right to admin- 
istrative and civil action to appeal hearing decisions. Rights in evaluation 
guarantee to parents the right to obtain an independent/ outside evaluation 
if they disagree With ait evaluation obtained by the school. Nw 

In this study, each of the procedural safeguards was reviewed to ' 
determine how these safeguards were implemented for the STP students and 1 
their families. Since we view the_jpractical outcome* of these due procedural 
safeguards as ensuring greater parental part icipa Aon in the process, the 
level of parental^ involvement was the focus of much of our analysis of these 
issues. ( • 

6 * 2 - , Implement/tion^pf Parental Involvement and Procedural Safeguards 
Provision s T 77 — — - j£ 

6.2.1 fright ,to be Notified and Involved 

All of the STP parents received written notice of their child's 
impending evaluation and the placement dedision which resulted. ^SeveraV^nad ' 



copies' of evaluation Summaries. Custis County requires that a notice about 

review committee decisions be sent to parents. This notice specifies that 

parerits may request copies of the actual evaluation results. All of the STP 

parents .£elt that th.e schools had done an adequate or better job of keeping 

them informed about their child 1 s progress in the program for learning disabled 

students.* * I 

The^ schools in the study made a concerted effort to inform parents 

about student progress and/or problems and to gain parental support for and 

participation in the learning disabilities programs . 

The mandated method for involving patents in the educational 
• * ^ ' * 

planning process is to insure their presence at the annual meetinq to develop 

the required Individualized Education Program, (IEP) for handicapped students. 

In Custis County every ef fort 'is made to encourage parent attendance at IEP 

meetings. Parents are sent letters followed by phone calls informing them of 

' the date and time of the meeting. If parents' still cannot attend, an effort 

* is made to call them during the IEP sessiqn to discuss the content of the 

IEP. A copy of tlje completed IEP is then sent to parents who were not 

present (for signature) so that they are aware^ of the goals set for their 

child for the school year. Thus, the IEI^if fords a scheduled opportunity for 

parents to sit down with the special education teachers and administrators 

*" and -discuss the" student 1 s current functional level and .academic croals. 

.Despite the generally high level of parental involvement demon- 

strat;-ed by the parents in .this study, .many of them did not know what IEP 

meeting wa& and could not relate t,he goals set fozr their children. School 

«f J. records indicated, however, that with the exception of Mrs. Warren and 

" Mrs. Tupper, all STP parents did in fact attend an IEP meeting during the* 



♦It should be noted that the sefection of students for participation in the STP 
study was based upon a decision that certain parents would be more willing to 
participate than others — based on previous interaction between the iprogram 
administrator an d^ the parents^ As a result, STP parents represent a selec- . 
tionjbias in favor of active sparent participation in the education of learning 
disabled children. i 
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last school year.. There were exceptions to this inability «to remember 
meeting specifics. Mrs. Graves, for instance/ was dissatisfied with the IEP 
goal which stated that h^r son, David would pass all his courses — she felt 
that th<! goal should have been that David would do well in all his classes. 
Parents' generally are not familiar with special 4 education jarW, so it is 
not always easy to determine if the meeting thev describe as an IEP meeting 
actually was such. " ^ . 

In addition to the IEP meetings, the teachers in this study have made 
other efforts to involve parents. At West Forest High School, the self-contained 
program staff have experimented Vith several forums for bringing parents^nto 
the educational decision-making process. Among activities undertaken to meet 
this goal was a special evening program held so that parents could discuss < 
their children's course selection process for \ the coming school year. AlthoQ^h 
the program was attended by relatively few parents, the department was pleased 
by the response of parents who did come and is planning to hold other meetings 
for parents' groups next year. 

At O'Brian'High School, the self-contained program director has 
devised several forms to send to Parents describing the student's progress. 
• One form involved a detailed breakdown of |he cold's performance, atten- * 
dance, attitude, and progress in each class. Parents ^gre sent this informa- 
tion on a quarterly basis -- as an interim report. Another form summarized 
evaluation results for the parents. * 

In both schools, teachers have made an effort to meet with parents 
at parental convenience teachers even schedule meetings very early" in the 
morning to 'accommodate working parents. Unfortunately, parents sometimes 
forget about these meetings, or simply don't show up. The teacher who 
sacrificed personal time to make the special arra n aement6 is left waiting 
at the school, frustrated" and angry that the parents have "done it to them 
again." The teachers have to maintain a high level of personal commitment 
to persevere i n their efforts to involve parents because this kin/ of thing 
happens frequently. Last year, both Stuart's an^. tone's parents missed more 
than one scheduled meeting %itH LD staff. 

A 
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Parent involvement in general tends to focus on crisis interven- 
tion. ,If the student is doing reasonably we ll~4n\ school and does noi^pre^ent 
behavior problems that require parental attention^- whether at school or at 
home — ^most parents generally appreciate the status quo. If v a student is 
doing poorly academically or is manifesting disruptive behavior, the parent 
is much more likely to question or be questioned by the school in an effort . 
to deal ,with the probiem. Another factor which contributes to the level of < 
parental involvement seems to be the perception of parents about whetTier the 
school staff are. allies, in their "efforts to deal with their sons and daughters. 
In this study, both LD self-contained program directors at 0,'Brian and West 
Forest High Schools were perceived by parents as being- advocates of both 
parent and student concerns. Parents spoke frequently of calls made to these 
•individuals, or 'vice versa, whenever there was a question regarding their 
child. * - • 

6.2.2 ' Right to Impartial Dispute Settlement 

Although the law mandates two mechanisms by which parents maty resolve 
disputes with the school system ~ independent external evaluations and due 
process hearings — neither "has bgen employed by the STP parents. There have 
been disagreements of varying magnitude which focused on a variety of issuers. 
For -the most part, however, the resoliitionof these disagreements has been* 
accomplished through face-to-face discus^^hs. 

Several of the STP parents have had strong opinions regarding the 
proper education for their. children (for example, the Mallacks, the Warrens, 
the Fines, Ms. Quinn and Mrs. Trapper) . Their desires have been, at various 
points in the past, at odds with the schools' actions. An analysis of the 
resolution of the conflict between these parents and the school provides 

■ • - i 

insight into how disputes are* typically settled through discussion and compro- 
mise. None of the STP parents has ever come close to resorting to ffyjmal 
dispute ^settlement mechanisms through either*independent evaluation or 

third-party hearings. ^ 

Dispute settlement for STP parents is characterized by tiie following 
steps. First, a -problem is identified. The problem may be from the school 1 p 
perspective, the parents 1 , or the child's, or may be a combination of concerns. 
Problems usually relate to whether specific services are to be provided or to 
placement decisions. Once an issue has been defined, parents, teachers or 
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administrators and, infrequently, 'stents metft to. discuss the issue. This 
meeting maybe initiated by the school or by the parents. Students almost 
never initiate" meetings. At the meeting alternative solutions are discussed. 
Usually both sides' give a little, and a compromise solution is reached. 

^n this study, the Mallacks came closest to initiating formal 
procedures to^resolve a dispute with the school .^Iwhen the school district ■ 
attempted to end funding for Vicky's private school, placement a few years 
ago, Mr. MallackVeacted very strongly. He wrote letters to the County 
Special Education Director expressing strong disagreement with the decision J 
He indicated that he mibhA consider more formal action to keep Vicky in the 
private setting in whichNihe^had made excellent progress. The district, 
reconsidered and allowed Vicky to remain at the private school until she 
•reached the high school level, when the school district decided, after the 
eighth grade, tHat Vicky's tuition grant could not be renewed because an 
'appropriate placement existed in the public high school, Mr. Mallack agreed 
^hat the change might be appropriate for Vicky. He' felt that Vicky's 
social growth would advance in the public high school in a way that might 
not be possible in the private school setting. V 

J^Anne Tupper's parents felt that the school's suggestion that Anne's 
academic failures occurred because she did not try hard enough was very 
insufficient in dealing with Anne's increasingly bad grades and loss of 
interest in school. Anne's mother claims that she had sought help from the 
school for several ye'ars without getting a satisfactory 'response. ' Only after . 
her private physician offered his support did she specifically ask for and - 
succeed in .ob^fcaining an evaluation to determine if Anne had a learning dis- 
ability. When Anne qualified for and was placed in a self-contained LD 
programmer parents felt^great relief. They are pleased with the program, 
particularly Anne's academic success. , 

Mr. and' Mrs. Warren have until recently been involved in a dispute 
involving Stuart's strongly expressed desire to go" to his home-basedT high 
school, which did not have a self-contained program. The Warre|S?felt that 
.Stuart.belonged.in a self-contained program and should remain in one/ an 
opinion' shared by r the school. Both parents and school struggled to cope with 
Stuart's, angry- denouncement of his placement away from his friends and neighbor- 
hood. .The barrens attempted to minimize their responsibility by telling Stuart 
» . f 
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that the ^decisicjn was up to the school. ) At school, Stuart heard that only, his 
parents could get him released from the program. The school and the Warrens 
were unable to agree on a firm response to Stuart. Luckily for all, the 
neighborhood school is opening a new self-contained program next year. 

The Fines are parents whose active involvement in their son's educa- 
tion raised serious questions in the minds of his teachers. The Fines have 
a concept of how much work Jock sbould do at home and what assistance the 
school should give Jock that seemed very rigid and demanding to Jock's teachers 
i!he teachers made no real effort^ to express their concerns to the parents, 
however, since they felt that it was the parents' prerogative to set the 
requirements 'for Jock's study habit^,. 

. Finally, there is no evidence that any STP parents have sought to - 
review th'eir child's special education record, nor does it seem that any STP 
parents sought an independent evaluation in response to a disagreement over 
tbe school-initiated findings. Several STP families had Arranged for private 
testing prior or complementary to the school's testing, but not as a^r&Sjilt 
of dissatisfaction with the school's procedure pr results. Parerrts^who had 
obtained . independent evaluations did so to assure themselves that they had 
as complete and thorough an assessment as possible and the best possible 
recommendations for appropriate interventions. *- - . 

6.3 Impact of Parental Involvement and Procedural Safeguard Provisions 

. 6.3.1 Information Sharing v * 

As* discuss&cf earlier, Custis County is scrupulous about 
providing formal notice to parents of proposed Evaluation and placement 
actions. Wha\: seems ->equally clear from our review of procedures and activi- 
ties j.s that the cpunty special education staff recognize the need for 
establishing and 4 maintaining viable and active communication with parents of 
handicapped students. This recognition explains the general support of the, 
IEP meeting, not only as a planning tool, but also as an assured way of 
meeting face-to-face with parents. 

Even 'more than is the case with re'gular students and their parents, 
there is a sense^that patent support is needed to sustain the activities of 
the special education programs. In Custis County, the special programs for* 
parents, the special reporting forms* and the annual and triennial evaluation 
activities* facilitate this communication* Another important communication 
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Mnk is the frequent phone calls made to parents by the learning disabilities 
program directors to discuss absences and academic or behavior problems. The, 
trust that is built up between parents and learning disabilities teachers 
appeared to comfort many STP parents, who referred frequently to what had 
been told tnem by various members of the department. " * 

The communication process is a two-way street. Teachers often 
learn facts from parents which explain student behavior and academic suc- 
cesses or failures. &>r instancy, Jock Fine* s parents, through the confer- 
ences they arranged with his teachers, were able to provide teachers with 
important information about his study habits at home. Wally Quinn's mother 
worked closely with his learning disabilities teachers so that coordinated 
efforts could be made to deal with his many problems. 

Parent involvement in the decision-making process and information 
provided by the school helps to educate parents/ about their child's problems.' 
This education can only stimulate better understanding and thus better 
relationships between 'oarents and students and between parents and schools. 
Parents who are well-inf orme#-are better advocates for their children, and 
certainly children need advocates to survive the bureaucratic maze of public 
education. * t 

^•3.2 Dispute Settlement Contacts 

Disagreements between STP parents and the school have been settled' 

generally by school-parent- discussion and by school acquiesence to parent 

wishes. The degree of school acquiescence is related to financial considera- 

m 

tions. As long as the school had an operating program which could meet what 
parents felt their son or^daughter needed, the School was willing to go a 
long. way towards meeting parents' requests. However, if the school had to - 
incur any financial burden to implement an activity at parental request, t£ie 
school was much more likely to resist the parents' plan. For example, Dick 
Bison's parents proposed that Dick be allowed to mainstream several classes 
*in exchange for Dick's cooperation in moving into an LD class which he 
thoroughly disliked* This proposal was accepted by the school as a way of 
resolving a sharp conflict between Dick and the school. On the other hand, 
Mr. Mai lack had to threaten court action to get the school district to 
continue Vicky's, private school placement after what the school believe'd were . 
"appropriate Jalternatives"^came available. 
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The school seems eager to avoid major conf rontatiQn with parents 
and even with students. Sally Benson is a good example. Her threat to quit 
school rather than be transferred to a new school because she wanted to be 
with her boyfriend at West Forest was taken seriously by her social worker j 
and the school staff. She is being allowed informally to continue at West * ■ 
Forest, even though the other STP students who were being transf erred H vere 
told they had no choice but to make the move . 

The experiences of the STP parents and students indicate that it 

is a rare and real failure of the existing system for a dispute to get t6 the 

stage of requiring a formal hearing to bring about resolution. The only flaw 
» 

in the discussion process obsgjjv^d in this study was that students seem to 

have difficulty getting a faring for their' grievances if their, parents were 

/ 

not supportive of their particular complaint. Stuart Warren was verv frustrated 
when he could not get a straight answer t^iis request to he transferred ba£k 
to 'the home-based school. 

( 

6.4 Implications of the Parental Involvement and Procedural 
t Safeguard. Provisions 

: \ '*& 

6.4.1 implications for Policy Makers 

• Benefits of Parent ^Notice and Consent * 

-* c 

The benefit of giving notice and seeking informed consent goes far 

' , t 

beyond the satisfaction orf legal requirements . Activities a^ocia^ted with 
both these efforts are effective In helping to establish a cormun>ration / , 



channel between parents and schools.' This communication facilitates parent ^ 
understanding of learning disability problems^and of as the programs designed/ 
to deal witfi the problems. The opportunities for communication created 
through efforts to give notice, and obtain consent should be Expanded so that 
. greater parental in\rplvement can be obtained. From the STP study , it is ^ 
clear that active parental involvement is a key factor in the success of 
students "in the LD program — partly because parents sometimes push the 
program to get specific help for .the students, and partly because program 
staff can convince parents to encourage, students to keep working within the 
program. The positive effect — in tferms of creating parent trust and 
opening lines of communication — of activities associate^ with giving notice 
and gaining consent should be recognised; and more attention should be given 
to helping schools expand these opportunities to bring parents into the 
process. \ , . , 
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• Informal Settlement of Disagreements 

For both STP families- and other families in Custis County, 
the informal settlement of'disputes through face-to-face discussion is the 
primary method of ^resolving disagreements. This method of handling disputes 
saves time ;}nd money and prevents major hostility from developing. Technical 
assistance activities which will help administrators and teachers develop and 
carry out this kind of activity. are needed. Certainly the relationship £. 
between giving proper notice and avoiding disputes should be further explored. 
As indicated earlier, the communications link and the sense of trust which 
has its foundation in notice and consent activities create an ( atmosphere in 
which parents are more comfortable going to the school whenever an issue . 
-develops regarding the student's special education program. 

6.4.2 Implications for Program Administrators - 
^ ft Facilitation of Parent Contact \ s , 

Program administrators need to continue to expand their efforts 
to reach parents — ' through special programs, special reportingsmechanisms , "and 
support of as much t^&che^-parent contact as/possible. 

Administrators should encourage staff to experiment with 
different types of parent — school programs, if a program which discusses 
student course selection does not generate much interest, perhaps a program 
on^yoqational preparation would. Administrators can poll parents' ideas, 
— either formally .or by soliciting teacher comments on parent questions -- 
about what issues are of most concern.. These issues can then be addressed in 
evening programs or in flyers sent home to, parents, issues of concern to STP 
parents were varied; but the cause of learning disabilities, the role* parents 
could play at home, and the possibility of remediation of poor reading skills 
were shared concerns of all STP parents. - 4 

Program administrators should recognize that the burden of commu- 
nication with parents falls on' individual teachers, who often make efforts 

♦ 

beyond the call of duty to keep in contact with parents. -Teachers in the 
STP study made calls at night, came in very early in ,the morning to meet 
parents, and sometimes stayed late after school. Administrators should 
support teachersl in these efforts by rectfgnlzing officially the work done by 
teachers in this regard. They should encourage such activities by ^corpora- 
ting discussions about the importance and difficulties of communication intb 
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inservice training or departmental meetings. Finally, administrators can 
work to facilitate parental access to teachers by asking for outside phone 
Lines to the learning disabilities department. It is much easier to talk to* 
learning disabilities teachers ' when it is possible to call them directly 

without going, through the office. s , * n% 

■ * % 

A 

• Informal Dispute Settlement Procedures 

The informal. procedures involved in teacher-parent communication 
work because there are no barriers created by paperwork, official forms, etc. 
From this perspective, noting* should be done to tamper with a very successful 
mechanism. However, recognition of the importance of this kind of dispute 
settlement can lead to actions which will improve its application and in- 
crease its use. 

j 

Parents should be encouraged to contact the school whenever th^ ^ 
have any question about their child's program. They can be sent a special » 
notice about whom to call, when to call, and what numbers to cal'l to get 

< 

answers about specific questions. Teachers can be given specif ic help in 
learning to identify problems, solicit parent input, and manage face-to-face 
problem-solving discussions with parents. * ^ 

6.4.3* Implications for Teachers 

• Parent Education * * 

There are several ways in which teachers can expand upon their \ 
efforts to educate and involve parents. First, teachers should recognize 
how dependent on them parents feel towards teachers when they want to 
know how their child, is doing in school. Teachers are usually the only 
school persons known to parents (although in learning disabilities programs, 
the program directors assume much of the responsibility of parent contact). 
Teachers have the most direct experience with the student and know better 
than anyone else how the student is progressing, what attitudes pr behaviors 
are creating problems, an^ whether the student is making reasonable efforts 
to succeed.- This information is very important to parents, who can feel 
helpless about their 'own ability to direct their child's efforts in school. 
Consequently, teachers should persist* in their efforts to communicate with 
parents. Even if parents do not seem immediately responsive by coming to^" 
meetings, for example — they are aware (as discussed by several STP parents) 
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of teacher efforts and of school 'programs. Their confidence in what the school 
is trying to accomplish is increased if they 'feel that the school and the teacher 
are making real efforts on behalf? of their children." ' - 

• Parent Support at Hotoe j 

In the STP study, there' was some evidence that parents would 
have been responsive tq. more direct teacher efforts to get parents $o help 
students at home. Several parents had, on their own, gone to school to get v 
specific course schedules and requirements. Other parents had set study 
hours at home for students having academic difficulty. Parents — particular- 
» ly of resource students — seemed eager to do something to help their children 

along". Parents of the, self-contained students were also eager to help, but 
, expressed the feeli^ thit there was little they could do. Although little 
course work is done outside the classroom in the self-contained classes, 
self-contained teachers could prepare course schedules and requirements for 
parents interested in helping at. home. The STP parents, who were informeff*of 
class activities became stricter with students who claimed they" had not ' 
understood when assignments were due or when tests were scheduled. This 
strictness did not always result in improved performance, but it did allow 
attention, to be more properly focussed on motivational and organizational 
problems. . 1 • 

• Early Identification' and Resolution of Conflict 

Teachers have an important role to play in discovering areas of 
dissatisfaction felt by students and parents and helping to bring about 
early resolution of conflict. Am6ng the STP students, several had problems 
which, had been recognized but were not dealt with by. teachers or parents. s 
Sally's concern over transferring ;to a new program, Wally's fear when^mis- - 
takenly placed in a regular education program at the beginning of the school 
year, Eddie's, Julian's, and BilX*s growing disinterest with school - all 
these represent problems which teachers can recognize early and ought 
to pursue by contacting parents, talking to students, and making referrals to 
guidance counselors or school psychologists. Admittedly, these are not ' 
the problems of placement which wciuld usually lead to formal dispute settle- 
ment activities; but they are usually the kinds of problems with the most 
specific impact on an individual student's success or failure within a 
special education program. . t 

• ■. • 
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Therefore^ teachers should be encoraged to take di'fe'q^Actions 

to uncover possible parent or student concerns and to facilitate conflict , 

Resolution/ either by pursuing concerns directly or'by Viking a referral to 

those who may be able to solve the problem. 

» 

6.4.4 Implications for Parents 
• Parent-School Communication 

Parents should undetstand that growth in the>r, c*m understanding 
of learning disabilities and learning disabilities prpgpatms will enable them 
to help their children solve their problems. This support by parents can be 
very crucial, to LD adolescents who are anxious and filled with self*-doubt 
because of their troubles 'at school- 

Parents should take advantage of the opportunities made available 
by schocfl administrators and teachers to learn about their child's problems 
and what the school program ik trying to do about these problems. Parents 
benefit from this* involvement because ^heir understanding helps allay / 
"iiheir own concerns and helps them understand the concerns oft£n felt, 
^but not easily expressed, by many crf^he STP students. i 

J ^ Parents should respond to school^^^lN^tures by attending meetings 
and programs sponsored by the schools. They should seek answers to the 



questions and resolutions to their concerns by contacting ^teachers as well 



ers as 

as other responsible schoA. personnel . _ Parfents can encourage school activi- 
ties aimed at sharing information by being responsive, by participating fin 
parent-school meetings (IEP and others) and,< perhaps most importantly, by 
sharing their concerns with the* teachers and program administrators. Parents 
should call their child's teacher whan they have questions; they should speak 
out if 'they are dissatisfied. Several STP parents -shared concerns with us 
which they had not discussed wi^th the school. For examj^le, Eddie Lawrence's 
mother was very unhappy with tfye discrepancy which existed between his 

excellent grades in the self-contained - program $nd his relative inability to 

% 

read. .^David Graves' mother felt that his IEP goals were too unstructured and 

not specific enough. Both these dissatisfactions seemed to be very v^lid 

ones; but little could come from parental concern which had not been expressed 

to teachers or other school officials. Finally, parent^ should make an effort 

to learn what their rights are in the education process, and they should 

y 
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those rights freely — both for their own peace of mind and the welfare of the 
student. ^ 

6.4.5 Implications for Students. 
• Students' Role in Decisions 

The primary effort^ which students must make to get concerns 
acknowledged and resolved' is to share those concerns with parents and teachers 
Students should recognize that they have rights which should^ be .respected by * 
the school* system and by their parents. One way for a student to gain 
respect for these rights is to' stay as informed as possible about school and 
class activities and expectations. LD students should feel free to ask what 
being a learning disabled student means, what can be expected from learning 
disabilities classes, and what parents can do at hcroe to help. 

Admittedly, obtaining answers to these questions can be a formid- 
able task for an LD student — especially when one recognizes that even 
students like Stuart Warren who do express their concerns do not always ger"a 
complete hearing from parents or teachers. N Equally problemmatic is a response 
which is not a response the student wants to hear --'as in Stuart'/s case. 

Still, STP students were often able to get their point across and 
get their own way. For example, Beji Long and Peter Laze? succeeded in 
getting their parents to have them released from the program. Dick Bison " ' 
went in and out of tne program a couple of times with his, parents' consent. 
Sally Benson, managed to stay at O'Brian at least temporarily. These accom- 
plishments represent a high level of communicatioh?T>etween ttfe student, the 
family and the school staff. 
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DESCRIPTION' OF d&Sg ENVIRONMENTS 



Regular Academic Programs for College Bound Students (Type 2) 

Administrative Contact • 

The tea^hexs of these classes are the least interested in adjusting 
their ^programs , acadfentic demands or style of teaching for the LD student. 
They will ^do such minimum things as permit the LD student to sit near the" 
chalkboard and read the assignments that are written on fhg board. *They have 
STANDARDS and expect the LD studant-wiljL be able to meet them.. These teachers 
are willing, however, to converse with the LD resource teachers to explain 
assignments, the course outine, and test requirements, and they are willing 
and even encourage the 'LD resource teacher to help 5 the student, if necessary. 
In all fairness, these teachers believe that an? student who tries hard will ^ 
not fail their classes so that more than minimum special arrangraents should 
not be necessary. * 



Physical Location 

These classes are interspersed with other regular classes, often ' 
on a. hall orbing with ^jer, classes in the same subject area.. 

Participant Composition! \ t * 

These classes 5% lar§e 30-35 students and have one teacher. 
There are at most one or two of^the least disabled LD students- in these 
classes. Most of the students, including the LD students, are planning to go 
to college. Although the extremely high achieving and gifted afe&dents are 
not in these classes, most of the students are very bright anc/academically 

talented. • 
* • * » 

Social Climate ' " ~ 

These classes are characterized as well-disciplined, orderly, * * 
carefully managed 'classes . There is a fair amount of 'social interacti6n 
before and after class and some limited conversation (usually task-directed) a 
during class. The social £one^of the students is friendly but nvanagedr ' 
They cooperate with each 'other on task-related activities. 
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» instructional Conditions ' < - , # ~- 

. *" ' * j . 

These classes have a stroftg work- or goal-directed orientation* 

s * . 

Every student pays attention/ contributes tq^ discussion, hap his or her * 
homework done* the academic" content moves at a rapid, fixed pace* The 
teajcher lectures often; students take notes.__ There ds a lot of reading or 
pther homework. Students are 'responsible for keeping up with the reading 
and the assignments;" tests are Ijgfrd and everyone studies for them* • 

^ ' impact o n LP Stud e nts - , , * 

^ y • T / / - < 

( • These classes ai^ high-risk, high-payoff* classes 1personaliy A 

socially > and acadenficaHy ) , but« they demand extremely hard work and only 

the most able of the learning .disabilities students "need -apply*" Deeter has 

< » 

hianaged to succeed in two of these classes but hel is talented^, VorT^ very 
*hard, and is very likeable* • 
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Regular Academic Class (Type 3) 

Administrative Contact < * * • 

|se clashes fdrm the bulk of the academic program of the high s 
'school. Therfe-is tremendous variability in these classes depending on the 
teacher. TJ*e administrative strat^y wh ? n placing an LD student in these 
classes j/ to fc identify particular teachers whose style of teaching and 
academic demands are appropriate for an LD student and then not to overwhelm 
that teacher with too many or too unmanageable LD students that he or she 
becomes discouraged or resentful. Thus, Y the academic. relationship. between 
the LD resource teacher or less frequently the LD self-contained program 
i director is one in which the LD teacher identifies particular teachers 
willing and interested in adjusting their instruction to accommodate an LD 
student, working with those teachers to, figure- out the particular accommoda- 
tions needed, and providing occasional assistance in the form of special 
materials. A major part of the success of an LD resource teacher is being' . 
able" to discover, encourage, and convince teachers to accept and accommodate 
the LD student., With a good' foundation laid, the interaction and communica- 
tion between, the LD teacher and the regular teacher will continue, with ^the ' 
regular^teacher gradually developing teaching skills and approaches that are 
effective with LD students., In short; with at .least some' of the teachers of 
these classes there is a growing degree of cooperation and the hope and goal 
is tof place the LD students with one of these teachers. 

Physical Location • 

Tfrese classes are interspersed with other^sgmar classes, often on ' 
a hall with other classes in the same subject are^T These^JaselTW. not as 
large as the classes . for -college-bound students but they are \arge: 25 to 30 
students and one teacher. Absenteeism may be higher, however, W on any 
given day the number in class may be below 25. since the' teachers of these 
classes' are' sought oiit to teach LD students, these classes may have four or 
five LD students in them. The other- students are both in college-bound and 
general^ vocational programs; they range in ability from quite talented to 
. hgeing lower achieving than some of the LD*studen'ts. 
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Social Climate 

These classes are relatively informal. There are conversations, - - 
sometimes boistrous, before, after, and often during class. .There is 
movement in and out of class (passes to the library, career center, bathroom^; 
etc.) and a sort of general wigglyness during class. Full class disruption 
is 4 rare, but minor surface noise is almost always present. Some of the 
conversation is task-directed, but usually it's personal. 

Instructional Conditions . ^ 

There is not the same Level of work orientation and task attention 
in these classes as in the classes for college-bound students. At any one 
time as many as half the students jnay be either resting, talking with a 
friend, doing other homework,- staring into space or doodling. Teachers seem 
to ignore most of this inattention, although occasionally a teacher will 
suggest students stop # talking, pay attention, begin working, fettle 'down. 
These requests are infrequent and usually disregarded. , Instead, the teacher 
directs the discussion and works with those who are paying attention. The 
.message seems to be: "If you want to work, fine; if not, it's your future." 

The academic demands in these classes are neither difficult nor 
easy. The teachers follow the pres^ibed curriculum. But particular assign- 
ments may b§. adjusted 'for the LD student. A fair number £f the assignments 
consist of individual or group projects which the LD student can accomplish 
more easily and with greater success than the individual weekly ;written 
assignments, daily exercises and quizzes that typify the classes for college- 
bound students. \ 

Impact on Students " 

— * • 1 

LD students do well in theee classes if they get one of the* accom- 
modating teachers (and if they don't they try to arrange a schedule, change). 
The class is not difficult and if "they pau attention auid do the wo^k *hey end 
up with- good grades. When they have difficulty, these teachers meet theff 
halfway, Adjusting the assignments or the work schedule or arranging special 
help. ' • 

9 
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Regular Academic Classes for 
Advanced Students (Type 4) 



Administrative Contact 



•i' 



* \ These classes ^re similar to the regular, classes for average stu- 
dents in the 'nature and type of contact between the regular and LD teachers. 
^ The -regular teachers in their classes expect tp have students whose academic. ' 
Brogress is below average^ so they are prepared for. and accept the assistance 
of the LD tethers. Teachers of these courses are quick to point out that 
.they have sever^J student in their classes who are "worse off" than the LD 
, Students and "who they wish could get some help from the special education 
program. * 

Physical Location < 

These classes are interspersed with other classes, usually on the 
same. hall or «fng. as ojfcher classes in the game subject. The teachers of ' 
^ these classej; also teakh. "more advanced courses in the same subject so there 
^ls no stigm^;to these classes. ' • 

ParticipantfC^positloif ^ • » • 

~ l , Thesvplasses are average in ,size: 25-30 students, but abseentism 

is high. 'a^^ f arte-fourt^ |f the ^ students are, LD students; mostly resource* 
students wi|h'anVocca^on^ self-contained student who seems. capable of 
taking some^regular academic classes. Often these classes contain students 
'of average or better general ability but who have difficulty with that." 
particular su^ect area (e.g., girls with a dislike 'and/or avoidance of 'math 
or boys witlijla dislike of English). « " J 

Social Climate ' • 

: *~\ • t. 

- '- * * *< 

TheVsocial climate of these classes resembles that of^' the' regular 
academic classes for general students. These classes are loose' and.. in formal. 
Students work or not as they choose; bften there is convention among * 
students. ' " The main distinction betwefen,,thesd classes and the academic Classes 
j^J^ general students is the' pervasive feeling that most students don't know, 
like, or understand -What's going on, so that .the socialization seelns to be 
morgan escape than a/iatu5»i 'communication and ^sharinc, of interests. Often 
,the conversation is^Eask- related, wi& students attempting to learn (or copy) 
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'from their peers the explanations/ problem solutions/ and notes they cannot 
understand themselves. ' v 



Instructional Conditions * 

* These classes 'axe the next- to- the-bot torn rung on an informal 
tracking system. Students arrive in these classes by the process of elimina- 
tion. They cannot handle the. pace and instructional demands of the classes 
in that subject area for college-bound students or general students. Th§ 
teachers in these classes have academic expectations for these students;^ the 

.-students are. expected to meet the curriculum goals set for the subject area. 
Thus, there is a work atmosphere in these classes. The pace of instruction is 

"slow. In * the math department, for example/ algebra is taught in two years 
rather than one-. Even with a -pace of one-half that of the regular course, 
the students have difficulty understanding the material. This may be a 
result of several factors: *a) 'jpoor basic swills ('decimals and fractions 'in 
algebra are just as much a problem as they^are in arithmetic); b) instruction 
that/ although slower, is not slow enough; c) homework and problems that do 
not provide enough practice with the basic concepts before moving into 
special application and "tricky stuff"; and d) lectures and discussion of 
homework that is unclear or not repetitive enough. 

The students in these classes pay attei^ion until they become 
frustrated ("I'll, never understand this stuff") or hostile ("I hate math") or 
resentful ("This stuff is of no use to me anyway"). Then the escape conver- 
sation begins. Vfljen th^ pressure of an impending test is present, then the 
students' attentioi^takes on an anxious quality. 

Impact on the LP Student 

These classes offer the LD student an opportunity to take regular 
academic subjects in the slowest, least demanding class possible. Yet, it is 
cl^ar that the LD student without minimum basic skills will feel frustrated 
in these classes and that all too often that frustration will be shared 
Many of the LD resource students could not survive without these courses; 
they offer these students the only viablfe way to obtain the required credits 
in math and English that they need for graduation. And for some^t is their * 
way of satisfying certain college entrance requirement^ 
i 
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Regular Academic Classes For 
Academically Unsuccessful ^Students (Type 5) 

f 

Administrative Cp / nta t ct 

^ Usually these classes are conducted with the full knowledge and 

support of both the LD and regular education program. But these classes are 

. regular classes and priority -ntSy be given to students who are not in the LD 
program. There is usually close cooperation between the two progra ms in 

- planning these classes and between thjz LD teachers and the regular teacher 
wl>o teaches the cla^s. The science class at V&st Forest had a regular - 
teacher with kn LD teacher aide functioning as* a team, but that degree of 
integration may l>e unusual . 

Physical: Location 

These classes are interspersed with other classes, often on the 
same hall or wing as other classes in the same subject area. 

Participant Composition 

These classes are small, 20-25 students, and have high absentee 
rates, so attendance may be between 15-20 students. Often as many as one^ 
thirds© one-half of the students are LD students. The other students are all 
low__achieving but for different reasons: low motivation, disruptive behavior, 
low general intelligence. Some are general school misfits and incorrigibles. 
The teacher of these classes often has some special training and may be given 
special materials, more planning time, of other support. J? 

Social Climatfi , 

~ These classes, at best, resemble the relaxed, social informality of 

the regular academic class. From that, they may, on a bad day, deteriorate 

to noise and disorder. There is conversation but "generally the students in f 

these classes are not good friends. The students in these classes bring 

their "reputations with them. Thus, the LD students are fearful of "mixing" 

* & 
too closely with the students known to them as troublemakers. ■ 

Th$ teacher^^p these classes are concerned with mo4lvation and 
coi>trol first and academic content second. Thus, they attempt to provide 
structure and order to the class and to be firm in their demands for atten- 
tion and self^discipline. 
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Instructional Conditions , 

Because many of these students are n£t academically motivated ' * 

and/or have had failure experiences, there rs attention given to providing 
activities tha,t are interesting at which the students* can succeed. Concrete, 
hands-on contact with materials, lots of good grades and opportunities"*to 
repeat an assignment or test until a passing grade is achieved. 

The academic demands of these classes are greatly reduced. T^e 
pace is slower, with more explanation and repetition. The activities require 
very little reading and writing. The LD self-contained ^student and more 
seriously disabled resource student in these classes is very comfortable. 
The work is not too difficult, the class is small enough to get individual 
assistance. Even though the academic demands^ are reduced, because it is a 
regular class there is a stronger work orientation than prevails in the 
sel/- contained classes. 4 

Impact on the LD Student 

These classes offer the LD student a controlled, limited form of 
mainstreaming with some expanded social contacts and greater although manager 
able learning opportunities. It may be not demanding enough for the higher 
functioning resource students and it will bte totally inappropriate if many of ' 
the non-LD students are serious behavior problems. 
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Prevocational and Vocational Single Period Classes 
^Offered in the High School (Type 9) " 

* 

* * 
Administrative Cdhtact 

Except in rare instances thetfe does not ^Sfea to be much, if any, 
infraction and only limited integration of the speeial\ education and voca- 
tional programs. Exceptions may fJccur if the student requests help in a 
vocational subject from an LI5 teacher or if there is ar social or physical 
proximity between tfie two teachers or their cla^sFoomsT 

Physical Location 

These classes are located in designated vocational areas. 
Participant Composition * 

Tjiese classes vary in size but are not usually large (less than 
25 typically); the advanced classe% may be quite ''small. There are not, many 
college-bound students in these classes but there may be several high achiev- 
ing and high ability students. 4 * The teacher is selected in large part for his 
or her vocational skill and seldom has had much training or experience witV 



LD students. 
Social Climate 



/ 



These classes are moreVnformal than academic classes, perhaps 
because there is a conscious attempt to mirror the work environment/ This 
means there may be converation but iy should be accompanied by productivity. 
Thus, there is discipline and control but more of a job supervisor over his 
or her work than a teacher qver students. 
Instructional Conditions 

* 

These classes can be fairly demanding in terms ^f assignments, 
projects, and even tests. Since the goal is to improve technical rather than 
academic skill, the instryictional demands may be satisfied with one or more 
carefully executed projects, a requirement that causes less difficulty for 
the LD students. Most of the students in these classes are working produc- 
tively. They are usually interested- in the class and enjoy the work so that 
doing the assignments or projects is not onerous. * 4 
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Many of these classes have "hidden" academic demands — ^"They 
require math computation or reading' of instructions. In these classes/ when 
these demands arise, the LD student needs help. Fortunately the vocational 
teachers seem willing to provide help or to permit the*LD student to obtain^ 

• • ( *m 

help frotnrvanother student* 



Impact on the ID Student 

'* " • 

' Generally, the LD students find theSe classes fun, not too , 
difficult and- a good social outlet, and they usually pass with a good grade. 
For a few LDVstudents who are not interested in the work or who find it too 
difficult, the lack of structure and supervision may result in these) students 
just slippping by virtually unnoticed. 
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Vocational Classes Offered 
In a Vocational Center Cgype 10) 

4 ' . - • 

Administrative Contact , 

_ There seems to be relatively little contact between the LD resource 

teacher or the self-contained program director and the vocational Education 

t * 

teachers. Part of the reason for 1 the lack of contact may be the physical ' 
separation of the two programs. Another reason may be the LD teachers' lack 
of familiarity with the vocational education subject matter. The carpentry 
instructor of, core STP student explained that he had given the LD self-contained 
program director a complete set of the carpentry text and written materials 
so that she could help the student with the reading and written assignments. 
* But there seemed .to be no time available to be allocated to providing that 
kind of assistance. There is ho LD teacher assigned to the vocational 
center, although the vocational educatipn staff has requested one. 

Physical Location $ 

These classes are located at the vocational centef which may or may 
not be the students home base school or the school in which the student's 
self-contained program is locatJed. 

Participant Composition * ' ^ 

The number of students in these classes is about' 20-25. In those 
vocational, programs that do not require advanced basic skills (carpentry, 
bricklaying, child jjevelopment) , one-third to one-half may be from a learning 
^Usabilities program. The teacher is visually experienced in the craft or 
professional *rea tnd may have .little or no experience with or training to 
teach LD students. ' • 

Social Climate ' . ^^^J^ 

The students in these classes are treated like on-the-job workers. 
They clock in and! out, have snack breaks, can converse with each other. The 
teacher acts as a work' supervisor providing training. 
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Instructional Conditions 

The students are expected to do the "bookwork" and pass the 
written tests. But the raa^or instructional strategy is .teacher demonstration 
followed by student practice. A highly motivated student wiTT^find n^ny 
opportunities to practice and a ^nonmotivated student will do the bare minimum. 
The 'teacher is conperned that each student do the minimum but leaves it up to 
the student to determine how much beyond that he or she wishes to^do. 

Impact on the LP Student 

The LD student who is motivated aUd who has enough skill to read 
and complete the written work (or to find other ways to get it done) will 
enjoy these classes and will acquire extensive and ,useful skills. These 
classes provide good opportunities* for developing friendship and give the 
previously unsuccessful LD student a new perspective. ^ ^ 

For some LD students , th<* vocational program may be just as 
frustrating as their academic classes. There are basic academic skills 
required and work performance expectations that#some LD students may not 
achieve. For these students a vocational program becomes another 
frustration and failure. 
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Self-Contained Classes (Type 13) 

i 

Administrative Contact * 

The LD self-contained progrSfm staff has minimal contacts with 

other classes and programs, if, as has happened at West Forest, the LD 

self-contained program director is particularly concerned *about career 

development and vocational preparation, he §r she may contact vocational 

programs and teachers, but tkere is no formal mechanism to facilitate this 

contact. While the resource teacher constantly tried to integrate resource 

•class instruction with the regular program, self-contained teachers by 
* 

contrast seem almost^totailly separate from it/ There is little support* 
offered to the self-contained student in his or her mainstreamed classes. 
Physical Location 

At O'Brian.the self-contained program occupies a general area of 
> three or four classrooms between two staircases. That area has its reputa- 
tion and other students leave that* area alone. At West Forest the, self- 
cemtained cla&ses are held all over the building. 

Participant Composition % 

The size of the LD self-contained classes is small, about J^IO 
students, which may be reduced by half "because of absenteeism. The classes 
are disproportionately bpy&r which restricts the social opportunities for the 
girls. t The students, although all have some learning disability, have a wide 
.range of reading ability and other basic skills and varying degrees of 
motivation/ and self-discipline. \ 

Social Climate 

The LD self-contained classes are generally informal, with a fair 
amount of physical movement, general "finger snapping, foot-tapping? * oise 
and^tinor pinches, pokes and grab- type interactions. This tends to settle 
some once the class begins, but it is always ready to flair up again if the 
^teacher lets the guard down. During class the students are reasonably quiet. 
The students know each 'other well but are by no means a socially -cohesive 
network, although there may J5e a core of student who serve a social leaders 
who get along well together: 
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There is a real stigma attached to the LP self-contained 
program. The students definitely feel it but generally try to ignore it. 
Each student in the LD self-contained program knows that the regular class 
is ndt a realistic alternative. They accept and even welcome their LD 
self-contained classes as well worth any stigma that may be attached. 

Instructional Conditions # 

The emphasis in the self-contained class is on maintaining order 
and control first , and imparting some new knowledge second. The, instruction 
in the self-contained class is subject oriented, covering basically the same 
material as the curriculum guide suggests for the regular academic courses 
only at a slow pace and simplified level. Despite the fact that most of the* 
LD students in self-contained programs have severe reading deficits, little 
systematic instruction is given for developing reading skill.* 

The students in self-contained classes pay attention and partici- 
pate in the class discussions. This is partly a phenomenon of the small 
class size-. With only eight people it is not difficult to be sure each person 

has an opportunity to respond to a discussio'n question or to be sur.e each 

/ 

person is doing the assigned class work. < 

Although the students are attentive and participating, these 
classes lack a certain realness that is present In the regular class. It is 
hard to describe, but the tone of the self-contained class seems to convey 
the message: this is not a real class, this is an* exercise, an approximation 
or imitation of a real class put on for LD students; but we don't mind, we 
have fun, talk around a lot, learn a few things and donjt have to work too 
hard. m , 

Impact on the Lt) .Student 

The LD students generally like their self-contained classes and 
they seem comfortable in class although not completely satisfied with their 
.own progress. None of thes"e students view the resource program as an appro- 
priate alternative even though it is less stigmatizing. 
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Respurce Class (Type 15) 



Administrative Contact 

The resource teacher maintains contact with the student's regular. * 
program in three major ways: 1) discussing with the LD student to determine 
how he or she is doing in each^lass and which classes are giving trouble; 
2) speaking informally with the students' teachers, particularly those wjio 
teach the classes where the student* has reported having problems or those who 
have asked for the assistance of the r^c^rce teacher (a'rare phenomenon); 
and 3) sending out a written form that gives background information on the 
student and allows for teacher comments to each of the student's regular 
teachers twice each quarter. "Although the first two of these three" methods 
may be more preventive in "nature, the last method assures tfrat the resource ' 
teacher is inarmed about problems that the student has not mentioned and 
that the regular .teacher has in opJ>ortunit^ to seek the assistance" of the 
resource teacher to prevent future problems. Typically, the resource teacher 
Viil learn that an LD student is about to receive an interim report (a report 
sent to parents before the end of the quarter warning that unless some 
positive change occurs the student will Receive an F or D in that class). 
-The resource teacher, if he or she was not previously aware of 'the problem, 
can then woirk with the student and the regular teacher to bring up the 
( student's grade. , ' - 

The resource teacher ^ases both the formal wr^ten forms and the 
informal contact to share .with' regular teachers the LD student's -functioning 
level in reading, math. and spelling and his. or her strengths and weaknesses 
in'*such areas as visual discrimination and auditory percept ion .^The resource 
teacher may make recommendations for change's in the student's regular program' 
based on the student's disability, such as to write assignments on the board * 
and give them orally, to allow the LD student more time to complete assign- 
ments, to read aloud and explain clearly test instructions. 

Not all regular teachers are equally responsive to the resource 
teacher's requests for information, suggested modifications, or the. offers of 
assistance, but given time most regular teachers will cooperate with the 
resource teacher's eforts to assist the students. Regular teachers are much 
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«ore^y/illing to support the resource teacher's efforts to assi'st the 
> student* than they, are to make modifications in their, own teaching styles; 
class requirements/ and gradi^ standards to accommodate the student. 

r , • 



Physical Location 



At West Forest^ the resource classes are held in small office- 

* <? 

type elassrpoDM located around the building. There are between 4-6 students 
in a ree&U^HjS'ass at one time, but the 'office holds only three persons 
comfortably. \ \ — \^ 

' At O'Brian, the'respurce classes are held in one large classroom 

that incfedes twQ teachers working with different students. Thee may be- 
8-12 students in the rpom at any one time. Jhe qlassroom at O'Briaji is 
inconspicuously located at the end of a\long hall where there is not much 

traffic** ) 

- / 
Participant Composition ' * . 



V 



^ There are only a f»ry small number of students working with the 
S\ resource teactfer at any one timfe and each stuj ^nt has a completely indivi- 
dualized program. * . . 

• & 



Social Climate 



j§ 



The resource class Is generally very quiet, each student wincing 
on hi^ or her* own Assignment. 'pie "stu^nt^ rarely talk with each other. 
There is some stigma attached to going to" the resource class but probably not 
as much as is associated with Ijfhe self-contained program. , 

. ' % ' - . - - • " < K 

Instructional Conditions ^ . <>. ^ + m 

% , <*t • • ; v' 1 

'The primary instruction offered r^n the resource class is suppor- 
tive of the. student's regular program. Resoupros^teac^ers use the student^s 
regular class assignments^to develop 'brganizaxion ^nd sequencing skills, 
basic study skills such as note-taki ng ^yd^ |utlining / " and skill^ in .written. ^ 
expression, reading, comprehension and! spelling. § Practically, this means 

the resource teacher will 4ssist the LD student in such regular class 

Y' * * 

activities v as: planning and, organizing a term paper reviewing foi: a test, 

• * 

understanding a difficult readii%> assignment* understanding the^ instructions 
Jfo a pai^cular problem*.' Th^ LD student .can^Use the, resource « class to f in ish \j£ 
tests for which he oVshe needs more time; the resource teacher* may be aj; 
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to explain ( decipher)! a* students nates from a class lecture. When working 
'with students in suppo^r£ of their rejrular *cjasses, the, resource teachers are 
limited by .tfheir ow» xack of background in certain areas, pjprticularly math, 
science and certa&froehnicai vocational material. ■* 

If a stu'dent heys no regular class assignments that 'require atten- 
tion, the student may work on correcting some basic skill deficit such as 8 
spelling, reading comprehension, or writing. "Resour.ce teachers maintain 
worksheets and other individual assignments in .reserve for those days. 

• Some LD students use the -resource 1 claas as a substitute for an 
academic subject. The student concentrates, all or almost. all of his or her 
resburce instruction time on a particular skill area^uch as math. . 

Impact on? the LD Student 

The LD student either finds that the resource class is supportive of 
his or her regular class work or that the basic skill instruction offered there 
"£s nec^Csary, or he or she withdraws. Those students who accept the resource 
program ^appreciate the quiet study hall atmosphere and the one-to-one instructio 
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The Special Te^s and Parents (STP) Study investigated the impact 
of certain provisions of ~P.L. 94-142. on learning disabled adolescents and 
the£i parents. \ The study, conducted by Abt Associates Inc. for the Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, focused* on provisions 
related to protection in evaluation, individualized education program (IEP), 
placement in the least restrictive environment, parental involvement and 
procedural safeguards. It sought jto determine the effect of these provisions 
on learning disabled* secondary students and those responsible for developing 
and implementing their educational programs. 

- / STUDY DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION OF STUDENTS 

The v STP~study desian used a clinical-ethnographic methodology to 
collect information on 16 learning disabled secondary students. The STP 
studWts were selected from resource and self-contained placements located 
in two high schools. in, a -large, suburban, county-based school district. 
The school district serves an area of primarily affluent and well-educated 
families. * Historically; the school district has provided quality educa- 
tional programs for haodicapped students. * . ' 

Information on the 16 STP students was collected at multiple time*, 
points, in multiple* environmental settings, and frpirt multiple perspectives - 
over an, entire school; year. .Case analysts familiar with learning disabled 
students and v the provisions ' ot P.L. 94-142, conducted informal, unstructured 
interviews with students, their parents, teachers and other involved school 
staffs the casfe analysts observed' the &tude*nt6 in both regular academic and 
vocational -classes and in' special education resource arid self-contained - 
settings. The students' psychological • and educational records were also 

T ' 

reviewed. 4 s 

• t % • ^ 

t Case narratives wer^ prepared for each STP student and updated 
quarterly based on the information^collected. Infcftnfation from the STP 
students* case narratives was organized, synthesized and interpreted to 
assess the impact of selected P.L. 94-142 provisions on learning disabled 
students. For eacH'of the P.L. 94-142 provisions, the study investigated: 



(1) how the requirements of the law were implemented by the secondary 
school special education program; (2) the Impact of the 'school program and 
practices on the, learning disabled students; and (3) the implications of 
the, experiences of the STP students for those concerned with the education 
of learning disabled adtlescents: policymakers, program administrators, 
teachers , parents and stu3ents. 

* , 

The STP students represented diverse physical characteristics 
and a range of social and educational skills and ability. The students 
comprised 3 girls and 13 boy SjL two students were in ninth grade, the rest 
in tenth grade. None of the STP students' families was poor; a few were 
wealthy; most of the employed parents hel£ professional or managerial 
positions,- and a few were owners of their own small businesses. 

Although generally the STP students were" able to maintain a 
satisfactory level ,pf academic achievement in their regular and special 
. education classes, the^did so by, working hard; harder than they perceived 
their peers working. AllW-feKeSTP students found the academic demands of 
school to be difficult, 'but most enjoyed "the school social environment and 
expecfld to remain in school. The STP students all knew and had accepted 
the fact that they had learning difficulties but disliked being identified 
or classified as learning disabled. Ironically, although the STP students 
disliked being J,D students, they recognizedx&nd appreciated their need for 
the 1 support offered by the dearning .disabifiYies program. ~~ 

Socially', most of the STP- students had good spcial contacts and 
^ friends. Students in resource classes had more, self-confidence and indepen- 
dence than those in self-contained classes and seemed to have an* easier 
time locating and establishing friendships. 
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IMPACT OF EVALUATION PROVISIONS 



The investigation of the impact of the evaluation provision con- 
centrated on the following areas: how the STP students were identified, 
the evaluation and reevaluation procedures used, implications of the learn- 
ing disabilities definition on the STP students' eligibility, actual and 
potential use% of the evaluation results and communication of the evalua- 
tion results to, the, STP students and their parents. 

Identification. All but two of the STP students were identified, 
evaluated and determined eligible for placement in a learning disabilities 
program prior to entering high school. Two students were identified, .eval- 
uated and placed in a learning disabilities program after they entered high"" 
.school. For both, these students, identification, evaluation and placement 
pccurred only after persistent parent requests that the school recognize 
the seriousness of their child's problem and his 05 her need for special 
help. . • 

This pattern appears typical — that students who are not iden- 
tified in elementary or junior hign" school will rarely be identified in high 
school unless their parents are' assertive advocates of their educational, 
needs. 

Faced with large numbers of *high school students who are in aca- 
demic difficulty and who could potentially be eligible for special educa- 
tion, the school district has taken a conservative apprdach ^o identifica- 
tion and evaluation. School policy requires that a student who is referred 
for a special education evaluation be very carefully screened to determine 
whether the student is lively to have a genuine learning disability, or 
whether he 'or she has learning dif f iculties , that may require adjustment in 
his or her -regular- program but do not require special education. The care- 
• ful screening coupled with^t strict interpretation of the definition of 
Jearning disabilities results in few students who are referred being eval- 
uated; this in turn* results in fewer teacher referrals as teachers recognize 

. that poor academic skills and lack of academic progress are not the sole 
determining factors in deciding whether or not a student should be eval- 

C. uated. Persistent parent efforts t;o obtain an evaluation and' special 

education services for their child, however, appear to counterbalance the. 
conservative approach represented by the school screening process. 
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The intent of P.L. 94-142 is to assure that all potentially 
handicapped students are located and provided service. However, the size' * 
of the pool of potentially eligible students, the concern that students with 
academic problems might be mislabelled and fiscal constraints create a • 
situation Which discourages a liberal interpretation of the law and restricts 
the number of LD students identified, evaluated and served at the secondary- 
level. 

v 

• • Evaluation Procedures. Once identified, the STP students received 
a comprehensive evaluation that included a core battery of intelligence and 
achievement tests as well as other. tests of language development, perception, 
communication and cognitive processing. Because the selection of specific- 
tests, other than those in the common core, is left to the discretion of the 

-school psychologist responsible for the assessment, there^s a wide disparity 
^ in the number and nature of the tests administered to each student. This % 

lack of standardization makes it difficult to discover commonalities among 
- the patterns or profiles of learning disabilities in the students tested. 

Every effort is made during the psychological testVig to 'identify 
the precise language, perceptual or processing. deficiency that might be 
related to the student's poor academic performance. . While this extensive 
testing does produce a more thoroughly detailed and refined diagnosis of 
the student's learning disability, it also results in certain cases in a 
testi££ process that is long, time-consuming and expensive. 

All the STP students received tests or other procedures to assess 

• their performance in all relevant areas. One source of information that 
'could have been more systematically .tapped, however, is the. report from the 
student's guidance counselor. Many of the STP students had. been in contact 
with their guidance counselors on more than a few occasions, and the guidance 
counselors had a unique perception of the students' school relationships and 
their ability to cope with regular classes and teachers. The revaluation of 
high school LD students could be strengthened if a more systematic effort was 
made to solicit, input from the •student ' s guidance counselor, especially in 

'those situations in which the student and guidance counselor have established 
a relationship that goes beyond the minimum required contact. 
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Eligibility . The evaluation of the STP students poignantly 
illustrate how two difficult situations that arise under the federal • 
definition of learning disability (a severe discrepancy between potential 
end functional ability in one or more basic skill areas, create problems:. 
(D when a student's functional ability is initially very low but is in 
fact c|6se to 'his or her potential, and (2, when a student's functional 
ability^ has improved, quite possibly because of special education instruc- 
tion, soVhat the discrepancy originally present has been reduced or elim- 
inated. (WjSTP student was evaluated three times in elementary school 
before his potential ability (based on an intelligence test score) had 
improved enough to create a significant discrepancy between potential 
, and functional ability and thereby establish his eligibility Lr special 
education services in junior high school. During elementary Lhool ,. this 
student made no academic progress and was unhappy and frustrated. 

Two other students revealed signif icanyBiscrepancie^ on their 
initial evaluations but their recent reevaluates indicated one student's 
discrepancy had been markedly reduced and the Other's had bfeen eliminated. 
The former student was recommended for placement in a resource rather 
than self-contained program; the -fatter student recommended for dismissal. 
Although pleased with their progress, these two students, their parents 
and teachers agreed that the students should continue in their present 
placement. 

Pfte of the Evaluation. The primary function of evaluation 
results is to establish the student's eligibility for special education. " 
The findings of the evaluation have also been used to explain and document 
the LD student's needs to regular teachers who may attribute a student's 
poor class performance to other factors. 

Beyond these two functions the results of the comprehensive • 
special education evaluation appear not to have 'been exploited by the STP 
students' teachers. Although the teachers had access to the- student's 
evaluation records and had some knowledge of the students' particular 
learning problems., few teachers .used that information in planning the 
students' instruction. For example, teacher's made only limited instruc r 
tional distinction between Students with auditory processing as compared 
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with visual perception problems. And, despitV^h^fact^hot the evalua- 
tions reveal poor reading comprehension to be a u«iversal^ble^tong_ 
LD students, systematic developmental instruction in reading was only 
available in one high school'on an experimental basis. 

The results of the evaluation are also not used as extensively 
as they might be to support program modification. The student evaluation 
results could be aggregated to. determine common patterns of educational 
weakness and needs. These patterns could form one par* of a needs assess- 
»ent to establish areas requiring personnel and staff skill development 
and to determine, special education program and services-priorities. 

Communication of Results. Although the results of the evalua- 
tion permit a precise definition of a student's learning disability, 
parents often did not understand what the definition meant. Parents were 
clear on two basic concepts: that their child had learning problems that 
required special attention, and that their child was not retarded. Most 
. parents were able to describe their child's problems in terms of their 
-academic strengths and weaknesses (e.g., not doing well in reading) but 
were not conversant with technical terms such as poor auditory processing. 

The STP students (with one or two exceptions) accepted the .fact 
that they were learning disabled but did not always understand what that 
meant. Both parents and school staff should provide LD students with 
sufficient information about what their learning problems are and how 
those problems may or may not affect their future. The STP students who 
understood their handicaps not only accepted them but also were able to 
incorporate that part of their self-perception into a total self-concept 
that was realistic and generally positive. 

Summary . The STP ^CTy findings on, the impact of the evalua- 
tion provisions suggest that some thought be addressed to tlje following: 

• Although the evaluation procedures are thorough, 
, the conservative approach to identification and 
screening of secondary school students referred 
by their teachers results in few secondary LD - 
students being identified and evaluated unless 
there is active parental involvement. 
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The evaluation procedures used to determine 
whether or not a student is learning disabled 
and the precise nature of his or her disability 
are time-consuming and expensive. The high 
degree of individualization and ^corresponding 
lack of standard iza tion make i€toffihult to 
discover common profiles in the studerJts tested. 
Since teachers do not use the precise^leaming 
disability information in instruction, and 
parents do not understand what the precise 
definition means, it may be time to refconsider 
the value of extensive psychological cjiagnos- 
tic testing. 



At the high school levei, the guidance^ counselor 
often p^ays an active role in planning a student's 
regular program and resolving academic and social 
difficulties. Input from the guidance counselor 
should be part of the reevaluation. 

* * 

The definition of learning disabilities based on 
a discrepancy between potential and actual academic 
functioning may result in some students for whom 
special education services are clearly needed 
and/or beneficial being technically ineligible. 

The evaluation results serve two functions t to 
determine eligibility and to document, particular- 
ly with regular teachers, the students' need for 
special instructional modification. Consideration 
should be given to using the results as a guide to 
student instruction and as a basis for establishing 
staff and program . development needs. 

Although parents understood tneir child's handicap 
in general terms, they were not conversant with* the 
technical terms used in the .precise definition of # 
the specific disability* Both parents and LD 
students would benefit from explanations of the 
students' disability and bow it . might affect theft- 
future. 
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IMPACT OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM PROVISION? 

The individualized education program provisions have two com- 
^ponents — an IEP document that contains certain specified content _and # 
an IEP meeting to which 'parents are- invited and during which the document 
is developed. The STP Study investigated the impact of both these areas' 
considering the Impact" of the legal requirements and how the implementa- 
tion of the IEP provisions coincided with an ideal model of total, educa- 
tional program planning. 

• v 

The IEP Document. The IEP .document -as it is presently construed 
by OSE has has certain uses, first and foremost, it documents' the focus 
of the individualized special education to be provided to the student and 
the related services 'hej^ she is to*" receive during the coming year. The 
IEP also provides a historical record of services provided, goals and objec 
.tives attempted and achieved, and improvement in the student's level of 
performance. Finally, the IEP documents the student's need for modifica- 
tion in the regular program and provides justification for requests for 
changes. 

The content of the STP students* IEP document; while basically 
serving the purposes described above, lacked certain elements which would 
have made the IEP more functional. To be an accurate record of the indi- 
vidualized special education instruction a studenjb receives, the goals and 
objectives on a student's IEP must reflect the un\que focus, of instruction 
targeted to the individual student.. The goals and objectives of the STP 
students in self- contained classes were organized around the subject areas 
taught in the self-contained classes'.. Thus, there was one goal and related 
short-term objectives for English, math, world MsjEpry, and' biology. The 
goals and related objectives described the ma jor^ curriculum areas of the 
course; often the same goal and objectives were indicated for several 
students.. Instead of describing general curriculum goals, the IEPs of the 
self-contained students would be more instructive if the IEP goals and 
objectives focused on the particular learning needs of the individual LD 
student and described the basic behavioral or academic skills each student 
would acquire* While • it is important that parents be made aware of the 
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curriculum goals and objectives established for the self-contained courses, 
this information does not need to be part of each student's IEP. 

Dnlike the goals and objectives of the self-contained students, 
the goals for the resource students were usually 'different .for different 
students. The goals and objectives for. the resource students were related 
either to process or content. Process goals are those that cut across 
content areas and focus on particular study skills such a! being able\> 
organize thoughts in sequence when preparing a written report. Contenf 
goals focus a particular academic content area such as spelling or math. 

The'IEPs for the STP students were developed during the middle 
of the school year. Thus, the IEP goals and objectives served primarily 
as a guide to the instructioTPfchat occurred during the remainder of tn) 
school year. BecausJ^ of changes in the student during the summer and 
because- each student his a new schedule of .classes and different teachers 
in the fall, the previous year's IEP may be seriously out-of-d^te. 1 

Although the learning disabilities teachers reviewed each 
student's IEP from the previous 'year .in the fallAhey usually felt the/ 
needed to establish an instruction program based on the student' s. current 
needs, rather than on the goals and objectives indicated in his or her 
pc^njious year's IEP. • 

y The 1EPS of the STP students indicated how much time the student 
wouldy4>end in regular glasses" but did not provide clearly and specifically 
the Adaptations required for the student to be accommodated in his or her 
regular classes.' .Nor did the lEPs indicate 'the support the special educa- 
tion/teacher or other prpgrlm staff would provide to the regular teacher. 
Having this information on the student's IEP would make it more, useful when 
_communicating with regular teachers about the LD student's needs. 

The IEP document, if it is to serve as a historical record of 
■the student's progress, needs to provide some method for recording whether 
QT not particular goals and objectives were achieved. Having some consis- 
tency in the measure of the student's current level of performance from 
year-to-year also would facilitate historical review of the student's 
improvement and progresE 
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. IEP .Conference. The parents of the STP students viewed the 
content of IEP document to be of only limited interest, but they found 
, the IEP conference valuable because it provided, an opportunity to- dis.cuss 
ether issues related to the student's program. The timing of -the IEP 
conference, while perhaps causing the IEP document to be less useful as 
a guide to instruction, is very appropriate for considering 'ma jot educa- 
tional planning issues. 

The IEP conference for the STP students .occurs in the late fall 
or early winter,. at a time when parents can be informed about their child's 
' progress before it is too late to make changes in his or her present classes 
or. teacher, and before minor misunderstandings or inappropriate behavior 
become -serious problems. Furthermore, at this time of the year, students 
are beginning to plan their course schedule for the coming year. 

During the IEP conference,- many^topics beyond the' components of 
the IEP were covered. Topics of interest to the STP parents included: 

• career and post-high school education'; 

• priorities to be given to academic foundation 
- and vocational preparation; 

• 4pection of courses, teachers and classes; 

^ f 

• curriculum goals and objectives in the student's 

regular and special classes; ^ 

• grading standards for the student's classes; ' 

• problems the student isTiavlng in school, 
particularly in his or her regular classes; 

• activities parents mky pursue with the student 
i at home. 

Within this list, four issues stand out as %/ing of primary concern to 
parents. Fir^Tthe parents were extremely .concerned about the long-range 
direction their child should take. Many parents and students already had 
established long-term directions - to attend college, to be employed as a 
•killed automotive technician, to work in the family business, to join the 
armed forces. These parents wanted to be sure their child's education 
program would foster these long-range prospects. Other parents were con- 
cerned about establishing a balance between academic and vocational prepara- 
tion. 
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Second, parents were vffry concerned about ,tj>eir child's schedule 
of courses, classes and teachers. .They wanted t£|ir son" or daughter £n 
classes he or she could handle and with teachers who were sympathetic and 
helpful. They wanted to be sure their child's regular teachers were fully 
informed about their child's problems and were making appropriate modifica 
tions. 

Third, parents wanted to know how their child was doing academi- 
cally and socially, and if there were- any problems, what assistance was 
being provided. ■ * / 

Finally, parents wanted to be .sure their child enjoyed school 
and passed his or her courses. To this end, parents wanted to know what ■ 
they could do to help their child at home with his or her assignments. - 

As will be discussed in a later section, all of the STP students' 
families participated in some way in the IEP conference. Although the STP 
students were invited to their IEP conferences, they preferred not to go. 
In some cases, the resource teacher explained to the student what the 
teacher thought would be appropriate goals and objectives and encouraged 
the student to suggest his or hfer own. This* separate meeting with the • 
student seemed to satisfy both student and parents. But it did not permit 
an open airing of the disagreements between parents and students which not 
infrequently occurred. 

Relations hip of IgP to Total Educational Plan . The concept of 
an individualized educational program can be considered from two perspec- 
tives: (1) that of the legal requirements that define the content of the 
IEP document and prescribe the nature of the meeting at which the document 
is developed; and (2) that of a total individual educational planning model 
incorporating all phases of the student's educational program and the 
various decisions that are involved in establishing that program. The IEP- 
(as legally defined) forms one small part of a student's total educational 
plan. It seems entirely reasonable that the parents of the STP student 
are concerned about the student's total education program. Thus, they 
used the IEP conference as a means of expanding upon the content of the IEP 
document to address concerns only peripherally related to the content of 
the IEP document. 
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The STP students h*d two resources to dakw upon for advice^and ; v 
•upport in planning a to.tal 'educational program: . their* special education 
teachers and the, guidance counselors Through the IEP meeting and other ^ 
informal* coxro^at^rfsT the special education teachers shared, information - 
with the student and his or her parents and often wtrfre able to initiate 
changes ,in the student's regular program classes, teachers/ assignments, 
and occasionally grades. The guidance counselor offered information on 
colleges? careers, and employment and was^ responsible for any course or 
teacher changes and for the planning of the following year's schedule. 
The relationship* between these two resources,-- who have important 
responsibilities'. for developing and assuring the implementation ' of the 
student's total educational program-— is not well-defined; When these 
two resources coordinate their information and their advocacy, .the student 
benefits,- when they are not in communication' or, especially, when they are 
in conflict^ the student is confused and the implementation of his or her ■ 
program suffers. * *' 4 * 

Summary*. , The STP study findings on the IEP suggest, the following 
considerations: . - 



The J^EP goals and objectives stated 'f^r LD self-- 
contained students tended *o reflect t&e curriculum 
goals and objectives for -the subject areks covered 
in .the self-contained classes not the untoue learning 
needs of the ID student . - * 

In order to make 'effective use of the *EP a^a means 
of communicating the LD student's needs to regular 
teachers, the adaptations the 'Student ^requires in his 
or her regular classes and the support offered by the 
special education teachers need to be clearly speci- 
fied. * 

If the IEP is to serve as a historical record, there 
needs to be a method provided for indicating whether 
or not goffls and objectives were achieved and whether 
or not there has been improvement in- the student '-s 
level of performancev 

The time of year wheh the IEP is 'developed has a 
bearing on how useful its content is as a guide to 
instruction.. Developing the IEP in the' middle of 
the school year is administratively practical ajid 
has advantages for communicating with parents, but 
may reduce the length of time in which it? content 
has direct instructional refevance. [ : 
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The STP .parents viewed the IBP document, with skepticism 
but valued the IEP conference as an opportunity to dis- 
cuss; other issues related to the student's total educa- 
tion^ program^ such as possible careers and post-high 
education, the schedule of classes and teachers, existing 
< °f-'P°t en ^ ia l academic or. behavior problems, and actions ' 
■ tt^yiprents might pursue at home. 

; Although Lt) students can and do participate in the - 
development of their own IEPs,' the ST? students and* 
parents found it more comfortable to discuss the IEP 
with school staff separately. • 

The IEP relates to only a portion of an LD student's' 
tdtal educational program, yet it needs to reflect 
and be' consistent with the decisions made regarding 
the total program. Involving both the LD students' 
special .edUcation teachers" ^ind guidance -counselor 
in a .coordinated planning effort should facilitated " 
the integration of the student's IE^>, within his' or , . 
her total educational program. * ' 



\ 
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IMPACT OF PLACEMENT I N THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT* PROVISIONS 
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The STP study investigated two major issues regarding placement! 
i\) selection from a continuum* of > placement alternatives including, self- 
contained classes and regular classes with resource class support; and - 
(2) minimum separation from, nonhandicapped 6tu,dents. 

* Continuum^ of Placeme nt Alternatives . The school district where * ' 
,'the % STP students. .were enrolled pffered two basic placement alternatives* 
self-conta-ined classes^, and regular academic- classes, supplemented by.'a 
resource class, C" - * • - 

f> ' • • .... 

> Students placed in the self-contained program took most (and 

usually all) of £heir^ academic courses in separate, self-contained special * 
classes. Each class was composed of only other LD self-contained students. 
Each class had a different special "teacher,, was in- a different room, and 
lasted a full "period." . thus, the self-contained students followed a class . 
schedule and moved about the halls just like their nonhandicapped peers.' 
. The self-contained s.fudents also attended regular nonacademic and vocational 
^ classes. ' Self-contained classes were small (8-10 students) and disproportion- 
• ataly_male.^ The students varied in reading ability and other basic skills 
"^*-s! nd i ! ^ t ^ eir motivat ?- on f nd self-discipline. The classes- were, informal and 

'contained an undercurrent of physical motion.- The* instructional" emphasisfwas 
on maintaining order and control. The 'material covered was similar in 
^fconte nfr^to .that suggestedftsr the regular academic courses but presented at a 



slower pace, stressing more \oncrete applications. Because of the small 
class size, all students wgre able ,to participate in class- discussions, and 
the teacher was able to npnijt'or the- attention and task orientation 'of .each 
student. <* 

Self-contained programs were located only in " certain* designated 

high- schools, and LD students, requiring a self-contained program were buse^ 

l#om their home-b%ea high school to the nearest program. Most of the STP 

students who were .attending a.program away. from their home-based high school 

were not happy that they had to be separated from th^ir neighborhood friends 

_ * r 

and felt a^ certain stigma. was attached to going to a different school. On 

the other hand, 'one STP student .mentioned* that by attending a diff erent 

e 

school she was able to avoid her previous companion^ who had been a bad 
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• inf ltt«nce. Several of the STP students were being reassigned to their 
bome-baseji school for the following year. This, too, was disturbing, to 
*«ny.who had become attached to friends. and teachers at their present 
•chool. These findings suggest that: (1) students with strong-ties to 
their home-based, school should be allowed to remain there; (2) that 
students currently assigned to a program in a nonhome^based school should 
be permitted to remain there/ if they wish; and "(3) students who have 
strong, sound reasons. fo/ disassociating themselves from personal and 
social influences at their home-based high school should'be given' the 
optio^Sof placement in a program away from the hom^-based school. 

Academically, the STP students in self-contained classes were' 
able to do the basic work, understand the -concepts presented, gain self- 
assurance, and take pride in their accomplishments.' The students > 
acquired new knowledge, ideas and concepts and' improved their verbal' 
fluency.- They received passing grades and earned credits toward gradua- 
tion, but they did not sefem to improve their reading or other basic 
skills.- This may be, in part, because, there was only limited systematic' 
remedial or developmental instruction in the basic ski 1}. areas. 

But placement in the self-contained program did res'trict the 
social' relationships of some of the STP students. It was definitely 
more difficult to make acquaintances among the nonhandicapped students 
when contacts were limited to one or two, nonacademic classes, lunch, and 
the time in-between classes. And becausX^of the small number of girls 
in the LD self-contained program, the^social conSr^t' available to them 

in the^self-contained classes, was particularly limited. 

I ' ' ' \ ' 

| The STP students in^ielf-contained programs and their parents 



■aalue^.-the spall classes, individual attention, slower-paced and less- 
demanding curriculum of the self-contained placement. • All^f the self- 
contained students knew that they would not survive in regular academic 
classes: a few had had bitter experience* that they wished never to 
repeat. Although the STP students knew their program carried with it 
a certain stigma, they did not perceive the stigma directed toward 
them and generally viewed it as insignificant or uniformed. The self- 
contained *^>dents viewed their placement as palvation from failure, 



pressure, frustration and exposure in the regular /class , 
\ 
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. f " Students placed in the resource ^Jgrog ran spent one class period 

« day in the resource class taking a subject called basic skills review. ' 
The remainder of their schedule consisted of regular academic, nonacademic 
arid vocational classes. Resource classe S/ were small, usually involving 
individual students working independently 'and consulting with the resource 
teacher periodical^ there was relatively little interaction among thef 
students, kach student's instruction was individualized with 'the primly 
emphasis on supporting, the student's regular program; Resource teachers 
used the students' regular class assignments to develop basic skills such 
as organization and sequencing, note-taking and outlining of assigned 
.material, reading-writing and spelling.' If a student had impressing 
' regular class assignment he of she worked on correcting some basic skill 
deficiency such as .spelling., .Resource teachers maintained worksheets and 
individual -assignments. in reserve for those occasions.' A f eS LD/stWnts • 
used the resource class as 'a substitj^e for an academic, subject, \coIcen- 
•toting* all their time in the resource cl*s*'on one academic subject such 
as math. 

A variation of ^the resource class placement was being on 
monitored status. A resource teacher was "assigned. to the monitored . 
student to assist him or her whenever he or she requested assistance, or 
whenever any of the student's regular teachers indicated that he or she 
needed additional help. % '» 

In the school district Where the STP students were enrolled, V 
resource classes were available in every high school so a^l 'the resource \ 
students attended their home-j^sed school. - 

The STP student^ in the resource, program and their parents . 
viewed the resource clas^ as moderately effective in providing assistance 
and support to the students', regular academic program. But the resource 
students resented being labelled and associated with- special education. 
They were articulate',, socially mature and spent almost their entire day 
in regular classes; they thought of themselves as regular, normal students 
who needed" some instructional support — not as special or handicapped. 

The effectiveness' of the resource class depended, on the 
student's initiative. Those STP students, who used the resource class 
as. a* opportunity to get assistance with difficult or confusing regular 

f 
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class assignments, or to develop* their ba£ic skills in an area in jwh'ich 
they were weak, . appreciated the support. Those who did not request 
assistance with either their regular -assignments or a basic skill area 
aivd who were disinterested in teacher-initiated skill development activi- 
ties made little progress and felt they derived little benefit. 

Although coexisting in the same building, the resource 'and 
self-contained programs in which the STP students were placed were 
administratively separate and used separate instructional>staf f * Chang-- 
ing a student's placement; from self-contained to resource' (or the reverb Y 
involved a formal process, changes in teachers and class schedules. The 
separation of the two programs resulted in discontinuities in the place- 
ment alternatives 'available to ifi. students — viz./* resource student 
could not. be placed hi an LD self-contained math class even if there was 
no appropriate regular 'class in that subject, although the student could 
use his or her resource class period for math instruction. 

Both the problems ensuing from assignments away from the 
home-baaed school and the discontinuities in programming would be 
eliminated if trie resource a*d self-contained programs were integrated 
into a meaningf^^ont\^uum with a common administrative structure. Such 
a continuum wourW^frmit |taff to provide both r*source-type support to 
•the student's regular program and alternative self r contained academic 
subject area classes. This would permit a student to have aspects of 
both a* self-contained and resource program — a resource *class to assist 
the student with his or her regular classes, and self-contained classes 
in English and/or math to provide instruction in basic skill deficiency < 
areas. This type of program- model would also permit a continuum of 
special education , instructional services in a j>laceme,nt that was as close 
to the student's »hdme as possible. / - 



^ Mainstreaming. We considered two aspects of mainstreaming, the 
physical looatio^ of special classes within th^building and the assign- 
ment of LD students to regular' classes. * ^ / 

\Tne physical location of the self-contained classes within the 
high school buiiding has important iinpl i ca t icms-fT^"Efie~ LD spidepjk ancf\ 
their teachers/ The STP students in one high school had all their , J> 
self-contained classes located in a single hallway of the building. 
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This • encouraged coordination- and communication among the LD teachers and 
allowed mutual support in behavior management. Under this arrangement, 
the LD students moved about the school less frequently, preferring' to 
remain on their own turf. The hallway developed a reputation among 
nonhandicapped students as a place ^to stay away .from." As a result of " 
the close contact and common physical space, the LD students had devel- 
oped a close protective social network. This social network-tended to 
facilitate behavior control in the self-contained classes and to assist 
the LD students £n accepting their learning disabilities classification. 
There were drawbacks to this arrangement, however. The close association 
of students occasionally became more anti-social than social and created 
minor disruptions in the hall. Although not restricted to the LD hall 
unless they chose to be, the LD students did have less need to move about 
the school, limiting their opportunities for social contact and the 
development of friendships with nonhandicapped students. 

The STP students in the high, school with scattered classes had 
more contact with nonhandicapped students as they moved about the halls 
but they had not established a^common sense of a supportive community. 
^ Although it may not be feasible or even desirable to group all self- 
contained classes together, a common LD study area might provide similar 
refuge and opportunity^ or "social interaction. 

A second important aspect related to mainstreaming is the 
provision of instruction in regular classes . We' identified three factors 
that need to be considered when determining the degree to which an LD 
student can be instructed with nonhandicapped students: ability level; 
motivation; and type of class. 

\ The\highly motivated, -high-ability STP students succeeded in 

almost every class situation • when provided with effective resource 
support; Students with low motivation and high ability did not do well 
in most of their regular classes. These students generally did not use 
the resource class effectively? and although the resource teacher could^~ 
intercede with regular teachers on these students' behalf, this had 
limited impact unlea* the, students* JLevel of motivation changed. 

Highly motivated students with moderate ability did well in 
their • slower-paced academic classes and a]^ their nonacademic classes, 
but they struggled in academic classes that required normal work and 
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progressed at . normal pace. One resource, period a day did not seem 
•deguate to provide the regular class support and basic .kill de velop- 
«ent these students needed, but' the slow pace 'and reduced instructional 
demands of the self-contained classes- were not appropriate either. 

Highly motivated students with low ability survived regular 
nonacadeaic classes and very siov-paced ^academic', classes but these 
•tudents worked very hard and occasionally felt exposed and. under pres- 
•ure. ^ ey appreciated the regular classes for their social opportuni- 
ties». v 

Nonmotivated students with moderate, or low ability rarely ' 
learned, enjoyed or participated in a regular class (unless it^was a class 
that particularly interested them. Por these studenW^he. holding power 
(against dropping out, of the self-contained program became its principal 
value, because each year in school provided additional tiae'to increase 
knowledge, maturity and preparation for a post'-high school future. 

Our observations of STP students in their regular classes and 
our conversations with the student. .„d their teachers suggested that 
certain aspects of regular class instruction facilitate the success of 
the LD student; 
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' ' ' # ^til L rT\ P l° ieCtS ° r a8Si *™ en ^ that permit- moti^ 

vated LD students to work diligently at their own^ 

^ * ZTtT USLVe ' lndiVidual "Stance and encourage- 

• ^Njctured presentation of material with impor- 

tant-points repeated; 

• multiple sensory presentations, providing both 
verbal and written explanations; 

• homework modifications allowing LD students to 
do fewer difficult problems; 

• formal or informal opportunities for LD students 
to learn from their peers; 

• opportunities to improve grades through additional 
homework and/or tests. 

— An important element to be considered when mainstreaming 
both self-contained and resource students is the supportive role played 
by special education and, particularly, special education) teachers . 
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Learning Usabilities teachers may help the ID student _ 
directly with the worVus^ign'ed in the regular class. This includes 
reading and interpreting instructions, helping to organize ideas for 
written assignments or projects, offering explanations for the substan- 
tive material, proofreading papers and assignments, helping the student 
organize his or her time and follow the schedule or assignments, and 
providing alternative test arrangements (e.g., nore time or verbal 
presentations). * ^ 

Learning disabilities? teachers also assist the student in- *' 
directly by explaining the student's handicap to regular' teachers, 
. suggesting modifications needed by the student, offerin, assistance to 
the regular teacher, mediating disputes between the student and his or 
her regular teachers, and advocating the student's need for changes in 
schedule, classes, teachers, or instructional methods. 

Our observations suggest that resource teachers viewed their 
«jpport role as primary and actively provided both direct and indirect 
student support*, especially to the student's regular -academic classes. 
Self-contained teachers viewed their primary role to be providing 
instruction in their academic area; .consequently, the. Self- contained^ 
students received less direct and indirect support. ' Although ^elf- 
contained teachers- did, on occasion, administer tests for regular 
teachers and arranged for changes in student schedules, there was little 
opportunity for assistance on a day-to-da'y basis with the student's 
regular class assignments. 

. • > °- .' 

Summary, The results of the STP study related to th^ least 

restrictive environment suggest the following considerations: 
i 

t • Self-contained academic classes were viewed posi- 
tively by LD students and their parents for their 
small student size, individual attention < slow 
pace and reduced demands and for the protection • 
these* classes offer from failure, pressure, 
frustration and exposure. 

• Resource classes were viewed as providing useful 
support -by those students who used their time in 
the resource class effectively to correct a -basic 
skill deficiency or to obtain assistance with / 
their regular class works ' 
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Students, in self-contained classes perceived . 
stigma associated with their placement although 
not directed toward them personally. They , 
accepted the stigma because they .valued the 
program. 

STP student? in resource classes also perceived 
s£igma but resented having to be labelled to 
receive the limited support offered by the 
resource class. , ' 1 

In the STP students 1 high schools, the resource, 
and self-contained programs were administratively 
separate and used separate instructional staff. 
This created discontinuities in the placement 
alternatives available. 

Although the two placement alternatives, resource 
and self-rcontained classes, provided .appropriate 
alternatives for most LD secondary students, there 
were some students with moderate ability and high 
* motivation for whom one period a day in resource 
class was insufficient, support for their regular 
class program. Yet, the sitsw pace and limited 
demands of most of the self-contained classes 
provided insufficient academic challenge and oppor- 
tunity to learn, ft true continuum of placements 
would provide more appropriate alternatives for 
these students. ' 

The STP self-contained students generally did . 
not like having to attend a nonhome-based school 
although, one student mentionedfthat it was good 
to be able to leave bad influences behind and 
believed there was less stigma associated with 
attending a special program 1 in a different school. 

Once established in a~prograin away from their 
home-based school',, many STP. students did not want 
to break ties with friends, teachers and familiar 
surroundings and routines *o return to their home- 
based school unless they had maintained close ties 
with local neighborhood* friends. 

Providing a full integrated placement continuum 
of resource to self-contained placements in 
each high school would eliminate problems ensuing 
from placements away from home-based schools and 
^from the separate administrative and staffing 
structure *of the resource and self-contained 
ograms. . $ 
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The degree of mainstreaming experienced by the 
STP self-cdntained students vas affected by the 
physical location of their classes. In one high 
school, all the self-contained classes were 
located in one hallway. Although this reduded 
the movement of* the students about' the building 
and thus the opportunity for contact with other 
students, it fostered a close protective social 
network among the LD selfc-contained students. 
Designating a room as a common study area would 
provide a protective refuge and social locus for 
LD students whose classes are- scattered through- 
out the building. 

The successful integrati6n of the STP students 
into regular classes depended on threg factors: 
(1) the type of class; <2) the academic 
ability and skill of the student; and (3) the 
motivation of the student. 

— High ability, highly inotivated LD. students 
succeeded in all their regular classes 
including classes for college-bound students. 

— High ability, low motivated LD students did 
not do well 'in their regular classes unless 
the class tapped a particular interests 

~ Moderate ability, highly motivated students 
did well dn slpw-paced academic classes and 
in vocational classes but normal paced regular 
academirc classes proved too difficult despite 
• the persistent hard work of these students. 

— Moderate and low ability, low motivated 
students had difficulty in regular academic 
and vocational classes and survive in self- 
cocfcained classes only because the demands 
in these classes were adjusted to their 
ability and interest level. 

Low ability, highly motivated students sur- 
vived regular nonacademic and very slow-paced 
academic classes but they worked very hard 
and occasionally felt exposed and under 
pressure. 

There were specific instructional techniques and 
strategies that facilitated LD students' success 
in regular classes; these included": individual 
projects and assignments, unobtrusive individual 
encouragement, structured and repetitive presenta- 
tions', multi-seMorypfcesentations,- and peer-peer 
instruction. 
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• Special education teachers /both resource and self- 
contained, provided the LD students 'with direct and 
indirect assistant with their regular classes, 
% Direct assistance ' consisted of assisting the student 

with his oi: her assigned work; indirect assistance 
consisted of providing support to the student's 
* *teachers« * . 

v • Resource teachers viewed their primary role as one 

of providing direct and indirect support to the 
, J LD student 1 s regular pyogranw 

Self-contained teachers viewed their primary role 
as one* of providing direct academic instruction; 
less time and attention was devoted to assisting 
self-contained students with their regular class 
assignments. Although the self-contained students 
attended fewer regular classes, their need for 
support in these classes was not fully met by self- 
contained academically-oriented classes. 
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IMPACT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARD PROVISIONS 

The STP study considered parental involvement and 'procedural ' 
safeguards as aomewhat overlapping areas. Parental involvement encom- 
passes providing parents with information, encouraging their participa- 
tion in the decision-making process, and resolving disagreements parents . 
may have about the actions the school proposes. Some parental' involve- 
ment activities are mandated by the procedural safeguards provisions of. 
the law; some are professionally responsible practice. 

Parent notification a nd participation . All the STP. parents 
received required written notice of their child's evaluation and place-- * 
■ent. They were also notified of the annual IEP meetings, first by mail 
and then by a phone call reminder. 

The parents of the STP students were impressed by the school's -v 
efforts to keep .tKem informed and involved. In addition to the IEP * J 
meeting attended by all but two of the STP parents (those two participated 
by phone), parents were in contact with special education staff at other 
times, particularly when important issues or crises arose. More formal 
efforts to inform and involve parents were also instituted. The self- 
contained program at one high school offered an evening parent- student ' . 
meeting at whifeh the teachers and guidance counselor discussed the course ' 
selection process, discussed the various courses and course sequences 
offered, outlined the graduation requirements a^d met with parents and 
students individually to plan each student's course schedule for 'the 
following year. The LD self -centred program director at the other 
high school developed student progress ' forms that were sent to parents 
each quarter. The forms described the student's attendance, class 
performance, and behavior. 

The one area in which parents wished they were better informed 
and wanted to become more involved was helping their child at home. All 
of the STP parents were understanding of their child's problems, support- 
ive of the school's efforts and ver.y helpful when they, were aware of what 
to do. Some communication system needs to be developed ,to tap the 
parental resource and channel it to the^student's benefit. '* ' 
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Dispute Resolution. Although none of the STP parents had 
done more than suggest £hat they might take formal action or request 
• due process hearing, many of the STP parents and students'had been or 
pere. involved in a dispute. ' The disputes generally were concerned with 
•e'curing a comprehensive evaluation, obtaining placement 'in a private 
•ch<3», allow^g the student to attend a program in another school, 
changing from a self-contained to resource placement', > or withdrawing - 
from special education. * ' 

Disputes were resolved through an informal meeting of parents, 
school staff and administrators, usually by compromise but ^occasionally 
by the school acguiesing to the parent's. or student's request." 

Although an independent evaluation may be used to resolve 
parent-sohool disputes, the STP parents who had obtained an independent 
evaluation, usually did so at their own expense before requesting tfie * 
school to conduct an evaluation. Parents obtained an independent evalua 
tion for their own knowledge and edification and because they wanted the 
best ana most complete diagnosis of their child's problems that 'they, 
could afford, not because they had an? disagreement with the school's 
evaluation procedure or results. 

The recent and current disputes that the STP students were 
involved in had .two interesting characteristics. First, they involved 
the students- themselves^ Often a student's parents agreed with him or 
her but the school did not; almost as often, the parents disagreed with 
their child's position an|the school agreed with one or the other or 
believed both positions appropriate. The opinions of a mature but 
not-yet«18-years-old teenager need *to be respected and some open yet 
informal- dispute settlement mechanisms devef&ped to'assure his or her 1 ' 
opinion finds expression and is jieard. _ 

The second interesting characteristic of these disputes was 
their bureaucratic nature. Students and parents resented being referred 
-from one person to another to get a response to simple questions or. - 
requests, having to'wait for^ placement because records were misplaced, 
being reassigned to a different school without being provided an oppor- 
tunity to explain why "they believed the reassignment to be harmful 





or without «^h ^amenities -as being, introduced to the new staff / being 
J provided with the names of a 'contact person /or being given a tour of 

Jche new building. "* ^ v 

-^v ' % ' .Summary. The finding's of the STP studyS S u*gest the following 

*\ >consideratipns: t * . 1 

STP students* parents were impressed by the 
school 1 s many formal and informal efforts to , 
*keep them informed and involved. 

the STP students 1 parents expressed 
nt that they could not be more . -* 
'olved in helping-' their child at t^ne; 
should be developed to channel paren- 
tal concernl^nto productive supportive activity. * 

■« Disputes, between parents and the schodl were 
J ^ . , , usually resolved throu#L^n informal meeting.' 

( mr Although 1 sdjv^al jpt^efia had arranged for an inde- 
^* - pendent evaluation 'of their child, they did so. for 
r' ' ' * th ® ir OWT V edifi'datiorf not because they were dis- 
satisfied with 'the school r s evaluation procedure." 

• Ttfe STP^ students'' occasionally were involved in ' * * 
.{disputes in*'whidhH35ey -played a ^prominent role. % 
• * . ^Sometimes they were supported by their parents 
^ but not the sohopl; Sometimes by the school but * * 

not their parents. ' When a student and his ^or her 
\ * parents' disagree^he sghopj. -is in ah awkward 

' - W position and open and informal mechaa^ms' for 
resolving these triangles "need to be^veloped. 

^ iSagreementS " 3t>€tween parent's ^and school jwexe^ — 

►-'-~~--v^^en~-charra^^ nature , 

shifts in*a student's educational environment * 
triggered by centraY^dministrative auction without. • 
\ ■ sufficient humanistic* concern'. ' ♦ 
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^ • /" CONCLUSION ' ^ , 

The fktg).nqff of the STP study suggest that an investigation 
Of the impact of P.L. ,94-142 on Students and their families must con- " 
, ^ sider the particular population and situation in .which the implementa- 

. tion of the ;aw occurs. The provisions of >.L. 94-142 take on a somewhat 
-> different huV when viewed from the perspective of their impact on mildly 
, 'handicapped adolescent students in public high schools. 
, ^ ' The impact of the evaluation provisions is -affected by the 
^ large number of students who are in academic trouble and who need some ' 
form of educational support. ' /..*'* 

^ ^Pact of the IEP provisions is affected by. the concern 
of LD students and their paren£s for prsfelems that go beyond the -content 
of the IEP document; concerns relating td career and post-high .school 
t plans, -vocational -training, SChedulJ»g \>f courses, selection", of teachers , 
prevention .of failure and assurance of graduation. ' 

the lapact of the least restrictive environment provW^ons is 
affected by the desire of secondary students to remain"<with their friends 
. and with familiar teachers and school routines-. It is also affected by 
"the range and variability in the types of regular classes available in 
public high schools and the willingness of LD students to compensate for 
Ptheir 'academic weaknesses with increases in academic effort." • 

< The impact of parenta^ involvement, and procedural safeguards 

«f f«ct*d -by the-±ncTeWe"d"^turity .and- need" for "self - fie t^rain~a tion""" ~ 

expressed by -secondary students which occasionally put them at 'odds/ with 
their. parents and the difficulties "of cutting' through the .formal bureau- 
cracy existing in the high school' structure. 

^ 'Thus,, the intersection of P.L. 94-142 provisions with learning 
disabled secondary students in public high schools creates a special and 
. unique set^of impacts on the student 'and- his or her family. 

' ' V 
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